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FOREWORD 


Dear ReaDer—Do not look for literary style 
or voluminous instructions on how to play the 
game. Ifso, you will be disappointed. 1 have 
no pretensions to the former, and consider the 
latter has been more than fully dealt with in the 
numerous books on “ Lawn Tennis” by various 
eminent exponents. On the other hand, if I can 
help you to while away an idle hour, or increase, 
in the minutest degree, your enthusiasm for the 
noble game, then my labours have not been 


wholly in vain. 
The AuTHOR. 
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FORTY YEARS OF 


FIRST-CLASS LAWN TENNIS 


CHAPTER 1 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
LAWN TENNIS 


To write one's reminiscences and experiences, 
with any degree of truth, has always struck me 
as a matter of peculiar dificulty. The personal 
pronoun will obtrude itself and bobs up, so to 
speak, in season and out of season. Wherefore, 
when this narrative appears to bristle with Ds, 
please emulate the Great Admiral, put the tele- 
scope of your imagination to the blind spot, and 


refuse to recognise them. The fact is, one has 


to talk about oneself or else where's the good of 


reminiscences ? 


A 


4 


My earliest recollections of lawn tennis are 


somewhere about the middle *seventies, when, on 
coming home ffom school one summer, 1 found 


that an uncle who was staying with us had 
ns 1 1 
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marked out the lawn with a figure shaped like 
a gigantic hour-glass, with a net across what 
would be the waist of the glass. He told us it 
was a lawn tennis court. The first we had ever 
seen. The net was about five feet high at the 
posts and four feet or so in the centre. There 
was no centre tape, and the posts were not the 
heavy firm ones of modern times, but thin 
attenuated affairs with little flags stuck on the 
top, and held by guy ropes, which latter were 
always slipping and constantly needing adjust- 
ment. The rackets were shaped very much like 
those used in tennis, heads heavily “cast off” 
and very small. 

My uncle appeared to think there were great 
possibilities in the game, and prophesied a world- 
wide future for 1. Now, this“was curious, as he 
was a retired colonel, reputed to be one of the 
best all-round sportsmen in the Indian army, a 
magnificent horseman and shot, and a very keen 
cricketer, and was never tired of coaching us 
boys at the latter game. y 

I use the word curious advisedly, as a dozen 
years or so later, when 1 took up the game my- | 
self, I found great prejudice against it amongst E 
my cricketing friends. They nearifl all con- 


demned it as fitasonly for women and qui 
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| unworthy of the attention of a man, certainly 
| of a cricketer!  ” 
Many times since those far-away days I have 
| thought of my uncle's prophecy, and of how 
' broad-minded and far-sighted he was. 
| However, we youngsters would have none of 
lit. Cricket for us every time and all the time. 
| This is not altogether to be wondered at, as, of 
course, we were brought up to cricket, and the 
other seemed pat-ball, and was pat-ball at that 
] period. Players had small skill, nor was it 
j possible to play anything but a comparatively 
i slow sort of shot, because of the height of the 
| net and the imperfect implements available. 
Also, volleying was undreamt of. 

The following is a quotation from The 1/lus- 
il trated London News of 24th July 1880, and is 
interesting as a comment on the game forty-four 


years ago :— 
“ Lawn Tennis 


“This popular and fashionable game, which is 
readily organised in small family parties, or at social 
visits wherever there is a good-sized piece of open turf, 
players being from two to eight in number, ladies and 
| gentlemen together if they please, seems likely to 
u bold its place in public favour. It is capital exercise 
or the hánid, the foot, and the eye, and soon be- 
comes exciting to the spectators as well as to the 


| active performers.” q 
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The “eight in number” must have been a 
funny game ! 

Things, however, Deráa to change. People 
were realising that there was more in this pat- 
ball than met the eye. The final knell of the 
supremacy of the “real” tennis player, with his 
heavily cut stroke, was sounded when, about 
1880, those famous twins, William and Ernest 
Renshaw, appeared on the scene at the old 
Maida Vale covered court (long since pulled 
down) and showed the astonished habitués what 
could be done in the way of volleying and return- 
ing balls from apparently impossible and remote 
parts of the court. 

From that moment the game went ahead by 
leaps and bounds. The height of the net and 
shape and dimensions of the court were altered 
from time to time, until they settled down to 
their present size. Also volleying became general. 
With the improvement of the implements and 
the lowering of the net the ground stroke speeded 
up, and indeed this was forced on base liners if 
they hoped for any chance of defeating the “ man 
at the net,” as he was called in those days. 
H. F. Lawford and Herbert Chipp were the 
two great exponents of the base-line game, and 
few men since have hit the ball harder than they 
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i did. Lawford was destined to become Champion 
lin 1887, and a strong, resolute base liner he was, 
¡ with a magnificent forehand drive, but rather a 
l weak service for such a particularly powerful 
man. He used the volley comparatively little, 
land seldom as an attacking stroke, but any easy 
í chance to kill was dealt with severely and 
effectively. 

However, it is to the genius of the Renshaws 
the game really owes its modern development. 
| Who that ever had the pleasure of seeing them 
i will forget the dash and brilliancy of Willie or 
| the panther-like grace and inimitable easy style 
¡of Ernest? W. Renshaw won the Champion- 
¡ ship six years running, 1881-1886, and then 
| once again in 1889, but developed a tennis arm 
| and played little serious lawn tennis afterwards. 
| During the next ten or twelve years the game 
| made steady progress. From being a fashion- 
l able craze it was fast becoming a great national 
| pastime ; and although the Renshaws took no 
| part in the Championships after 1892, such 
famous players as J. Pim, W. Baddeley, W. V. 
| Eaves, H. S. Mahony, E. W. Lewis, A. W. 
' Gore, and R. F. Doherty ably carried on the 
-torch that had been so brilliantly lit for them. 
¡During all these years lawn tennis was 
Pa Ss 
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immensely popular in Ireland. To win the 
Irish Championship was looked upon as quite 
on a par with winning at Wimbledon, and 
justly so, for not only did one have to en- 
counter all the leading English players, but the 
whole of the Irishmen into the bargain! Anda 
very tough lot they were ; on their native heath, 
so to speak, and thirsting for the blood of the 
invading Saxon. — Just look at their names : W. ]. 
Hamilton, J. Pim, F. O. Stoker, D. G. Chaytor, 
T. Chaytor, E. Chatterton, T. S. Campion, 
E. de S. H. Browne, H. S. Mahony, G. C. 
Ball-Greene, M. F. Goodbody, W. D. Hamilton ; 
and the ladies, Miss Martin, Miss Rice, Miss 
May Langrishe. All players of the highest 
class, and a whole host of others only just 
inferior. In all truth a remarkable list, and all 
the more so when the small population of the 
country as compared with England is taken 
into account. No wonder, then, that to win 
the Irish Championships took such a lot of 
doing. Nor was it made any easier by the 
lavish hospitality of our genial hosts. There 
was no such thing as staying at hotels in 
Dublin! If one had dared to make the 
attempt 1 verily believe one would have been 
dragged out by the scruff of the neck by the 
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indignant Hon. Secretary of the Fitzwilliam 
Tournament, Master, now Colonel, A. H. 
Courtenay, C.B., whose name was a byword 
for hospitality and the art of making everyone 
comfortable at the famous Meeting, which in 
those times was almost, if not quite, as popular 
with Dublin society as the Horse Show. Open 
house in Fitzwilliam Square was the order of 
the days—and nights; and what with balls, 
dances, and dinners, and hosts who would take 
no denial, it was, indeed, a difficult matter to 
do oneself justice on the courts the following 
morning. Everyone who was anyone in Ireland 
turned out at these meetings, and the very 
jarveys of the jaunting-cars took a keen interest 
in the proceedings, and made bets amongst 
themselves over the railings of Fitzwilliam 
Square on the chances of their beloved “Ghost” 
(W. J. Hamilton) against the invading English- 
men. 

Besides being a Master of the Dublin Court 
and a master of hospitality, Colonel Courtenay 
was a past-master of organisation and the way 
to run a tournament, in which he was aided 
and abetted by a most efficient committee, so 
it was small wonder that the Irish Champion- 
ship was easily the most popular meeting of the 
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year and that the grounds of the famous square 
were packed daily with a gallery of four to five 
thousand people. 

If my memory is not at fault, the great match 
England v. Ireland took place immediately after 
the tournament. It was the first international 
match at lawn tennis, and to be a member of 
either team (six a side) a much coveted honour. 
Alas! since those days the game in Ireland has 
dwindled to a mere shadow of its former glory, 
and the only really great Hibernian player of 
more modern times is J. C. Parke, who was 
the conqueror of W. M. Johnston at Wimbledon 
as lately as 1g20. Parke, 1 regret to say, has 
retired from the game on account of the 
exigencies of business, although he was still 
young enough for several more years of first- 
class play. 

That lawn tennis has at last come into its 
own was certainly not the fault of a section of 
the press of the period under review. Their 
hostility towards the game was only equalled 
by their abysmal ignorance of it. Even a great 
daily like the Standard always published an 
article at the end of the season endeavouring 
to prove that lawn tennis was rapidly dying, 
if not dead. However, time has shown the 
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boot to be on the other leg. It's the Standard 
that's dead, and “the smile's on the face of the 
tiger ” ! 

Why this hostility should have existed l”ve 
never been able to fathom, unless it is the 
jealousy and prejudice against anything new, 
however good that thing may be, which, un- 
fortunately, seems inseparable from a certain 
type of mind. Now, lam glad to say, this is 
no longer the case. 'The press of the present 
day, and for many years past, has done a great 
deal to encourage and foster the game, and to 
report it with intelligence and accuracy. 

The next big leap forward was undoubtedly 
due to those great players, the brothers R. F. 
and H. L. Doherty; and yet it was not 
perhaps so much a leap as a steady advance 
in public favour. The Dohertys practically 
dominated the Championships, both in Singles 
and Doubles, from 1897 to 1906; not only 
as winners, but by their charming personality 
and beautiful style they entirely captivated the 
whole lawn tennis community. There was, 
however, another factor destined to give enor- 
mous impetus to the game. This was the visit 
in 1gor of the American Doubles Champions, 
Dwight Davis and Holcombe Ward, which 


IO 
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may be regarded as the first serious menace to 
our supremacy by foreign players. Rivalry of 
an international character was the spark required 
to fire public enthusiasm more than ever. 
Evidently there were others besides the in- 
habitants of the British Isles who could play 
lawn tennis, and play it well enough to beat 
all and sundry with the sole exception of the 
incomparable Dohertys. Nay, further, Messrs 
Davis and Ward had exploited a service never 
before seen in this country, all twists and breaks 
and bounds, henceforth to be known the world 
over as “the American service.” 

Dwight Davis was also the donor of the 
“ Davis Cup,” inaugurated in 1900, with a 


¡match between England and America held at 


Longwood, near Boston, U.S.A., in the August 


Of that year. 


I remember, just before the war, being told 
by a prominent manufacturer of lawn tennis 
goods that the demand for these articles had had 
a marked increase ever since 1901. This he 
attributed, in a large measure, to the American 
visit of that year, with which opinion 1 am 
inclined to agree. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that year by year the game grew in 


- public favour. 


11 
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A further impetus was added in 1905 by the 
visit of those two famous players, Miss May 
Sutton, Lady Champion of America, and Norman 
E. Brookes, Champion of Australia. How the 
latter went through the “All Comers” at 
Wimbledon, in the biggest and best entry ever 
known up to that date, with the loss of only 
two sets, electrifying all beholders with his 
wonderful service and volleying, and then in 
the Challenge Round fell to the racket of that 
master of style and tactics, H. L. Doherty, is 
lawn tennis history. Miss Sutton went one 
better even, by winning the Ladies” Champion- 
ship without the loss of a set! A truly wonder- 
ful performance at the first time of asking. 

Incidentally, it was also the first occasion on 
which this title went abroad. It is, however, 
only fair to state that the holder, Miss D. K. 
Douglass, was suffering from a sprained wrist, 
but insisted on playing against her doctor's 
orders. “ Dark horses,” at all events at lawn 
tennis, don't as a rule do anything to set the 
Thames on fire. Miss Sutton was an instance 
to the contrary. Soon after her arrival in 
England she came to stay with us in Leicester- 
shire, with letters of introduction from a former 
American Lady Champion, Miss Marion Jones, 

12 
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who spoke in glowing terms of Miss Sutton's 
play. Now Miss Jones had also stayed with us 
and played a good deal in England a year or two 
previously, but, although at that time Lady 
Champion of America, had impressed us more 
by her charming personality than her powers at 
lawn tennis! So when we heard Miss Sutton 
¡was coming, we simply said: “Oh, another of 
those dark horses, no earthly use 1 suppose,” 
¡and thought no more of it. In due course 
Miss Sutton arrived. Í first saw her at dinner 
that night, and my impression was of a nice- 
looking, rather short girl, with very broad 
shoulders, in a pretty muslin dress cut in an old- 
fashioned style, and altogether, to my way of 
thinking, too powerfully built for speed about a 
court. Onretiring to our rooms] said to my wife: 
“There, my dear, 1 told you so, another dark 
horse, much too heavy for lawn tennis, nothing 
to fear from her.” Well, appearances are pro- 
verbially deceptive, as we were to find out the 
very next day when the young lady in question 
gave us most convincing proof both of her 
wonderful play and ability of getting to and 
returning balls from remote parts of the court 
by beating my wife and Miss Connie Wilson 
(another player of the front rank), one after 
13 
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the other. All this happened just before the 
Championship Meeting of 1905, and as the two 
Dohertys and C. H. L. Cazalet were also stay- 
ing with us that week, we had plenty of oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly testing our American 
guest's powers, and the unanimous verdict was, 
She will take a lot of stopping at Wimbledon.” 
An opinion that was soon to be justified. 

To the great regret of their many admirers, 
the Dohertys practically retired from public 
play after 1906, and never again entered the 
lists at Wimbledon. This was, of course, a 
severe blow to home lawn tennis, as there 
happened to be no young English players 
capable of stepping into their shoes and up- 
holding the honour of the old country. How- 
ever, for a few years that prestige was very 
worthily upheld by the players of an older 
generation, A. W. Gore and H. Roper Barrett ; 
the former winning the Singles Championship 
in 1908 and 1909 (he had previously won it in 
1901) and the Doubles with Barrett in the latter 
year. 

Then came another great Australasian, A. F. 
Wilding, who wrested the title from A. W. 
Gore in 1g10 and held it till 1914, when he was 
beaten by his even greater compatriot, Norman 

14 
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Brookes, who again returned to this country 
after a lapse of seven years, and proved in that 
momentous Championship that his hand and eye 
had lost little, if any, of their cunning. 

A month later war was declared. Little did 
we think when watching the tremendous struggle 
¡between Brookes and the famous German player, 
O. Froitzheim, in the final of the All Comers, 
that in one short month the last-named would 
be an enemy, and that we should be fighting his 
country in the greatest war of all recorded 
history, and that it was the last Championship 
¡meeting destined to be held for five black and 
terrible years. 

As fate would have it, Froitzheim was taken 
¡prisoner when returning from America shortly 
after the outbreak of the war (he had been over 
there playing for the Davis Cup), and I well 
remember my astonishment at his writing to me 
¡from “somewhere in England” requesting Il 
should use my influence to get him liberated, 
¡on the grounds that it was unsporting to keep 
him from fighting for his country ! 

In those early days, before our eyes were 
opened to the sort of antagonists we were up 
against, there was not that intense bitterness 
against Germany that afterwards developed. 
r5 
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The German players had always appeared to be 
good sportsmen and decent members of society, 
and were popular in England, and it was very 
hard to realise that a nation of which they were 
citizens could behave in the terrible manner in 
which Germany was clearly shown to be 
behaving. At the time, then, 1 had no par- 
ticular animosity against the Hun, that came 
later, but chiefly a deep regret and anger that 
such a disastrous and ghastly war had been 
forced on the world. So I answered in a half- 
chaffing way that, in the first place, he entirely 
overrated any influence Í possessed; and in the 
second, if I had any, 1 should certainly use it to 
keep him particularly well guarded until peace 
was declared, on the grounds that lawn-tennis 
players of his class were so exceedingly rare we 
couldn't afford to lose one, not even a German ! 
I little knew what the future held, and how 
many, many years would be fated to pass before 
these people are again admitted to the comity 
of nations. 

During the war, of course, no Championship 
Meeting was held, and not until 1919 was 
Wimbledon once more in -full swing. There 
were even doubting Thomases in the early part 
of that year who were fearful that the Champion- 
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ships would be a failure, and urged their post- 
ponement until 1920.  Fortunately for everyone 
¡Cconcerned, such feeble and flaccid council was 
treated with the contempt it deserved, and the 
result was a Championship Meeting transcending 
any in the history of the game in public interest, 
and in the enormous crowds that clamoured for 
admission to the famous Old Ground, all too 
small to hold them. Nor was this surprising. 
People had been surfeited with nearly five years 
of war. Also, during that time thousands and 
thousands of all classes had gone through a 
physical training, and grown accustomed to the 
taking of hard exercise, who had never known 
'before, in the whole course of their lives, what 
exercise meant. As Wallis Myers so aptly puts 
it, “what more natural than this pent-up force, 
at length released, should burst forth with 
ungovernable vigour?” Everyone, from the 
duchess to the shop-girl, had found the immense 
benefit conferred on their health by an hour's 
vigorous play, and discovered in our great game 
one of the most convenient and pleasant forms 
of taking hard exercise yet invented by the wit 
¡Of man. 

A new star had arisen in the person of Gerald 
Patterson, a young Australian fresh from the 
17 2 
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war, who went through the All Comers Singles 
with the loss of only one set and then defeated 
his mentor and coach, Norman Brookes, in the 
Challenge Round. Patterson is blessed with a 
very powerful physique which does not appear 
to detract in any way from his speed about the ' 
court. He uses this great strength to the | 
utmost advantage in the delivery of a fine | 
service, possibly the best in the world, and for 
this reason, that he gets such a large percentage 
of first services into court, in addition to their 

great pace, spin, and placement. Also, when his 

first string fails, his second is very nearly, if not 

quite, as deadly. However, as far as service goes, 

there is little to choose between Patterson and 

Tilden, and it is perhaps invidious to make any 

distinction. Patterson's ground shots are the 
weakest part of his game, especially on the 

backhand. But they might easily be this and 

yet good enough to excite the envy of most 

players. He is a fine volleyer and very severe 

and sure overhead. 

Norman Brookes was not the Brookes of 1914. 
That he was still suffering from the effects of a 
severe illness contracted in Mesopotamia during 
the war was obvious to everyone who knew him 
in former days, and no man can hope to compete 
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in play of the highest class who is not fit in the 
fullest sense of the word. 

But at the Championship Meeting of 1919 
there was a loadstone of even greater attraction 
than the fine play of the Australians and 
Americans. This was the appearance for the 
first time in England of the young French girl, 
whose name was shortly to become world-famous, 
¡- Mlle Suzanne Lenglen. She might indeed have 
| said with Cesar, “ Veni, vidi, vici.” 

The interest taken in her play and personality 
was phenomenal. It didn't matter who she was 
 pitted against, a rabbit or a good player, it was 
all one to the crowd! They nearly broke down 
some of the stands in their efforts to get a 
glimpse of her! Up to the Challenge Round 
- Mile Lenglen's progress was a procession; but 
then she nearly met her Waterloo at the hands 
of Mrs Lambert-Chambers, the holder, who for 
- many years past had been easily the best Singles 
player in the world, in fact in a class by herself, 
fully owe fifteen ahead of anyone. It was a 
wonderful match—without doubt, the best ever 
seen between two ladies. Neither can it be 
challenged that the luck was not on the side of 
the loser, whose great reputation was still further 
enhanced by the splendid lawn tennis she played. 

19 
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This post-war Championship Meeting set the 
seal on any doubt, if such indeed existed, as to 
the assured future of the game. It was obvious 
that lawn tennis was even more popular, cosmo- 
politan, and democratic than in 1914. Also, to 
some of us, it was equally clear that the historic 
Old Ground in the Worple Road would have to 
go, and make room for a much larger and more 
up-to-date arena. 

1920 saw the coming of the two famous 
Americans, W. M. Johnston and W. T. Tilden, 
the last-named securing the coveted title, for 
which so many of his countrymen had vainly 
battled for forty years. “The American, however, 
by no means had things all his own way. The 
honour of English lawn tennis was worthily 
upheld by Major A. R. F. Kingscote. Pressed 
to the utmost, in a match where the standard 
ot play reached a very high level, Tilden just 
got home in the fifth set. His relief at coming 
through safely was evident, and he expressed as 
much to me in no measured terms, as also his 
unbounded admiration of Kingscote's skill and 
ability. 

1920 was also memorable for a fine per- 
formance by the Japanese player, Z. Schmidzu, 
who went through to the final round of the 

20 
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““ Al Comers,” and was then beaten by Tilden. 
A remarkable feat at the first time of asking, 
and a still further proof of the truly cosmopolitan 
Character of the game. 

The following year Tilden again won the 
Championship, but in this was fortunate, as he 
was in bad health and by no means “fit.” 
W. M. Johnston did not come over, but a new 
star had suddenly appeared from Spain in the 
person of Manuel Alonzo, who defeated Schmidzu 
in the semi-final after a most exciting five-set 
match, only to go down to Norton in the final, 
after another tremendous “five setter,” in which, 
at one period, he seemed to be assured of victory 
in straight sets, and, in fact, was within two points 
of it. If this had happened, I think there is 
but little doubt Alonzo would have won the 
Championship, considering the state of Tilden's 
health and, as a consequence, the poor form he 
showed in the Challenge Round. 

1922 was a landmark in the history of the 
Championship Meeting. In the first place, its 
venue was changed to the All England Club's 
new ground in Wimbledon Park ; in the second, 
the regulation came into force by which the 
holders of the Championships “ played through ” 

and the Challenge Round was abolished ; and lastly, 
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it was the wettest meeting on record. This 
latter happening was particularly unfortunate for 
the opening of a new ground, though nothing 
appeared to damp the enthusiasm of the crowd, 
however damp they may have been in other 
respects. Day after day they came in their 
thousands, and sat or stood in the pouring rain 
for hours, on the bare chance of the weather 
clearing and play becoming possible—a truly 
wonderful testimony to the popularity of lawn 
tennis and the patience of the British public. 
Neither Tilden, Johnston, nor any of the 
leading Americans came over, but as a compensa- 
tion we had Patterson, O'”Hara-Wood, and J. O. 
Anderson (the latter's first visit to England) from 
Australia, whilst most of the Continental nations 
were strongly represented. The best Singles 
match of the meeting was Patterson v. Kingscote, 
which went to all five sets, with Kingscote 
several times within a point of leading 4-3 in 
the final set. The only other match in which 
Patterson's supremacy was seriously threatened 
was in the semi-final with his fellow-countryman 
Anderson. This also went to five sets, but was 
a somewhat disappointing affair, as the abomin- 
able wind and weather made anything like really 
consistent play out of the question. Patterson 
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repeated his success of 1919 by winning the 
final against Lycett somewhat easily, in straight 
sets. 

1923 was an American year. In the absence 
of the Australians, and with Kingscote also a 
non-starter, W. M. Johnston was the best player, 
with Vincent Richards running him a good 
second. The great match of the meeting, and 
one which virtually decided the Championship, 
was between these two men on the Friday of 
the first week. It was a wonderful display of 
the highest-class lawn tennis—in the opinion 
of many, the finest that had ever been seen at 


-. Wimbledon. Johnston won in straight sets, it is 


true, but this by no means represents the actual 
closeness of the encounter. Very little might 
have turned those three sets the other way about, 
and would have done had he faltered or fallen 
away for one moment from the superb lawn 
tennis he was playing. Johnston, however, was 
destined to lose only one set throughout the 
event, and that to Cecil Campbell in the fifth 
round. The latter is to be congratulated at 
getting even a set against such a formidable 
opponent who was in such wonderful form. 
Mille Lenglen had continued winning the 
Ladies” Championship with the utmost regularity 
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since her first success in 1919; indeed, during 
all these years had never lost so much as a set in 
the process, and shown, moreover, that, since the 
retirement of Mrs Chambers, she was probably 
capable of giving any other lady in the world 
fifteen and a beating. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE STORY OF THE ALL 
ENGLAND CLUB 


BY H. W. W. WILBERFORCE 


To croquet belongs the immortal honour of 
inventing the name All England Club and 
bringing lawn tennis to Wimbledon. An ener- 
getic gentleman named Jones Whitmore, or 
alternatively, Whitmore Jones, assembled a 
number of kindred spirits, including J. W. 
Walsh, the editor of the Field, at the office of 
that journal in 1868. 

This provisional committee of the All England 
Croquet Club, as they called themselves, deter- 
mined to lay down a ground within the shortest 
possible period and within a reasonable distance 
of London, Walsh being ““empowered to appoint 
a gentleman at a sum not exceeding £5 to search 
for a ground.” We are not to imagine that 
Walsh squandered that £5, for not only then, 
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but during the next eleven years, he interested 
himself greatly in the affairs of the club and, 
busy man as he was, spared time to act as 
secretary during 1871 to 1879. 

However, the search for a ground proved no 
easy matter. An offer of six acres adjoining 
Holland Park, at a rent of £500 a year, was 
beyond the committee's resources; the Royal 
Toxophilites declined a proposal to share their 
ground in Regent's Park ; land next to Princes 
Club in Hans Place and a site in the grounds 
of the Crystal Palace were successively  re- 
jected. 

In the meantime the committee felt some 
anxiety about the constitution of the club, but, 
on communicating with the M.C.C., were 
reassured, by the advice given to that body by 
Sir Roundell Palmer, that no legal necessity 
existed for incorporation. So the club remained, 
and remains, a club, pure and simple, with a clear 
conscience. 

Towards the end of 1869 the supreme 
moment arrived. An offer was secured of four 
acres of land at Wimbledon at a rent of £5o, 
rising to £1o00; and after some searchings of 
heart, the committee decided to take the plunge, 


being strongly urged thereto by a new member, 
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HenryJones. This remarkableindividual, known 
to Victorians as “* Cavendish,” under which style 
he wrote voluminously in the columns of the 
Field and elsewhere on many games, indoor and 
outdoor, took a leading part in the affairs of the 
club, and always on the side of progress. He 
was a familiar figure on the ground, clad in white 
flannel, a white helmet on his head, bearing a 
white umbrella with a green lining, and retail- 
ing his generally improving reflections to an 
admiring audience. 

Having acquired the land, the committee 
raised a donation fund among themselves of 
£600, and entered into contracts for laying out 
the ground at a cost of £425. So rapidly 
had the work proceeded, that the now familiar 
formation of three terraces was obtained and a 
pavilion erected by June 1870, when a Croquet 
Championship was held, though the surface, 
one gathers, was not all that might have been 
desired. After this enterprising start, the club 
throve rapidly, being then, as throughout its 
life, assisted by generous donations from its 
committee and members. Its proceedings show 
a certain simplicity and a strict decorum. We 
read : “ Mr Walsh presented his pony roller on 
condition that his daughter be made a life 
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member.” “Gentlemen are requested not to 
play in their shirt-sleeves when ladies are 


present.” In 1875 a new and disturbing factor 


made its appearance. On the motion of Henry 
Jones it was determined to set apart one ground 
for lawn tennis and badminton during the coming 
season. £25 was spent on the necessary material, 
and Henry Jones was authorised to fit up at his 
own expense, as a bathroom, a shed hitherto used 
in connection with the Fre/d gun-trials, Henry 
Jones prudently stipulating that he should receive 
the bath fees for the year. It may be conjectured 
that there was a demand for cleanliness, because 
a few months later we find Jones requesting 
permission to erect another bath- and dressing- 
room on the same terms. 

The laws of lawn tennis, as drawn by a sub- 
committee of the M.C.C., were adopted by the 
club, and the new game brought an increasing 
number of adherents, so much so that in pur- 
suance of a resolution of the general meeting 
“that a member who is a lawn-tennis player 


> 


only be on the committee,” George Nicol— 
who presumably was untainted by croquet—was 


elected to the committee. Shortly afterwards, 


that body determined to refer to a special general 


meeting a proposal that ““ Lawn Tennis ” should 
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be added to the title of the club, and on the 
same day co-opted Julian Marshall. 

In the spring of 1877 the club became the 
“ All England Croquet and Lawn Tennis Club,” 
and signalised its change of name by resolving 
to institute a Lawn Tennis Championship. The 
proposition was moved by Walsh and seconded 
by B. C. Evelegh, a brilliant croquet player. 
This latter gentleman became one of the most 
popular of referees at lawn tennis meetings. 


'. Neither his costume nor his appearance ever 


showed the flight of time, though presumably 
one (or both) underwent some form of renewal,' 
and he toured the country throughout the 
summer, accompanied by a band of players who 
regarded his presence as a guarantee of fair play 
and good sport. It might excite curiosity to 
say that he had his peculiarities. 

A code of laws was compiled for the meeting, 
- after much discussion in the press and in private, 
by Henry Jones, Julian Marshall, and C. G. 
Heathcote, the last-named a tennis player of 
repute, later stipendiary Magistrate for Brighton, 
and finally author of the charmingly written 
section on Lawn Tennis in the Badminton 
Library. The code varied fundamentally from 
the M.C.C. laws of two years before, and difters 
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from the present only in details, such as the 
height of the net and posts and the distance of 
the service line from the net. Considering the 
novelty of the game and its later world-wide 
popularity, this may be regarded as a noteworthy 
achievement. A challenge cup was presented 
for the Championship by the proprietors of the 
Field, and Henry Jones acted as referee at the 
meeting, which was fixed for Monday, gth July, 
to Thursday, 12th July, to be adjourned, if 
necessary, over Friday and Saturday, the days 
of the Eton and Harrow cricket match. It may 
be noted that it was not until some years later 
that the club felt strong enough to proceed 
continuously with its meetings, despite other 
attractions. It is beyond my province to deal 
with the players, and 1 need only add that on 
the three terraces were provided twelve courts, 
approximately the same number as are in use 
at the present day. I am not aware of the 
financial result of the meeting, the club minutes 
just then being very defective. One entry is: 
“* During the winter months several meetings to 
transact business of little importance were held, 
but Mr Jones having mislaid the minute book, 
no record is kept.” At some of these meetings 
mention must, one would think, have occurred 
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of the further revision of the laws by the sub- 
committee, for we know from other sources that 
early in the next year, 1878, there was a con- 
ference with the M.C.C. at which, with trifling 
exceptions, the club's amendments were adopted. 
Thenceforward, although the M.C.C. continued 
to be jointly responsible for the laws, the club 
exercised de facto the legislative authority until 
the formation of the Lawn Tennis Association 
in 1888, when the club handed over to that 
body its copyright. | 

The progress of the cluly was regular and placid 
until the beginning of e when Mr Walsh 
found himself unable to cope with the increas- 
ing volume of work, and Julian Marshall became 
secretary in his stead. "The minutes, in the new 
secretary”s beautifully clear handwriting, became 
copious records of the doings of a somewhat 
masterful personality for over eight years. — Julian 
Marshall was dignified in appearance and varied 


in culture. An amateur of the royal game, 


his Annals 0f Tennis is a veritable mine 

of research. An agreeable companion, not in- 

different to the pleasures of the table, possessed 

of a polished literary style, which upon occa- 

sion led him into controversy, industrious and 

methodical, he maintained the affairs of the club 
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upon a business-like footing, although, his critics 
averred, failing to render it universally popular. 
At any rate, with him things began to move. 
A lease of the ground for another twelve years 
was obtained. Additional dressing accommoda- 
tion secured by renting part of the premises at 
the rear of the pavilion, a substantial number of 
new members attracted, and it was possible at 
the end of the financial years 1880 and 1881 to 
point to balances of [230 and £706 respectively, 
as compared with one of 1s. 10d. in 1879. . The 
profits of the Championship in 1879, £ 100, had 
grown to £3o00 and £540. Ayres” balls now 
came on the scene for the first time, and ball- 
boys were provided by the club on Saturdays. 
Two movable grand-stands were erected for the 
centre court matches by Ayres, but a proposal 
for permanent buildings proved premature. 

The committee was strengthened by the addi- 
tion of Sir Victor Brooke, a sportsman in many 
lands, popular wherever he went, and especially 
admired on the courts for the variety of his 
vocabulary. 

The club further showed its energy by issuing 
the regulations for prize meetings, which form 
the basis of modern procedure. : 

Allusion may be made to a little breeze 
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between the committee and its late secretary, 
Mr Walsh, arising out of some criticisms by 
that gentleman in the columns of the Field. 
This was the forerunner of several similar 
incidents in the history of the club, due to the 
same root cause—the dual position occupied by 
a member of the executive and the resulting 
conflict of competing duties. The committee 
then, and subsequently, may have shown them- 
selves unduly sensitive, but the position asserted 
by them, with one important exception, is 
obviously convenient, and led ultimately and 
without exception to the resignation of the 
pluralist. 

At the annual general meeting of 1881 the 
club was able for the first and last time to boast 
that its ordinary revenues, apart from any 
receipts from the Championship Meeting or the 
benevolence of the members, was sufficient to 
defray its ordinary expenditure. The club had 
now come to the parting of the ways. Wasit 
in future to pursue a merely selfish policy, using 
the Championship it had instituted as a means 
of swelling its revenues and benefiting its 
members, or was it to constitute itself a trustee 
of the game in the public interest?  Un- 
consciously, maybe, and gradually at first, more 
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decisively as time went on, the club took the 
second way, and during recent years its actions 
and declarations have been unmistakable. 

Some figures may be instructive. Starting 
in 1881 with a balance of 230, netting in 
profits from the Championship Meetings 
about £ 5000 in ten years, we find in 1891: 
investments £óÓ6oo, and £1iooo paid out of 
the purchase of £3000 of the ground bought 
in 1881; in 1901, after 1800 profits for ten 
years (a period of intense depression), no in- 
vestments and a mortgage of 3000; in 1912, 
after 14,000 profits for ten years, a balance of 
some 1200 and £2000 still due on mortgage. 
Up to the departure of the club to its new 
premises in 1922, roughly some £50,000 had 
been spent on courts, stands, buildings, and 
such like; yet if an account had been taken at 
almost any time during these forty years, the 
club might have applied to itself the remark of 
Job as to his material condition upon his entry 
into and his exit from the world. 

To resume, the secretary, though doubtless 
revolving those great matters in his mind, did 
not despise the mention of smaller ones. The 
gardener being taken seriously ill, a quantity of 
port wine was administered to him ; whereupon, 
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we read, he speedily recovered. By a co- 
incidence, the pavilion was shortly after broken 
into and nothing taken except some wine, 
possibly by other local invalids. 

At the general meeting of 1882 Henry 
Jones proposed the abolition of further croquet 
meetings (at the last three the gross receipts 
only amounted to seven shillings apiece), and 
the excision of “* Croquet ” from the club's title. 
On the defeat of the motion, the committee and 
secretary resigned; however, ten months later 
at a special general meeting the tables were 
turned, the proposals afirmed, and a new com- 
mittee of lawn-tennis players elected. The 
victors might perhaps have shown more gener- 
osity, but time brings its revenges, and before 
twenty years had passed croquet again found 
itself in the club's title. There it still remains, 
and possibly in the interests of history there it 
may be allowed to remain, although absent from 
the club's lawns. 

Among the new committee appeared H. F. 
Lawford, whose common sense, massive as his 
style of play, long assisted that body. My own 
most vivid recollection of that year is the 
devastating defeat he inflicted on me at my first 
timid visit to Wimbledon. 
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Events of 1883 were : the annual meeting of 
the club secretaries—the germ of the Lawn 
Tennis Association, promoted by the club; the 
holding (1 think for the first time) of the 
annual dinner of the club; the visit of Messrs 
Clark, the pioneers of the American invasion ; 
the summoning of the secretary on a Grand 
Jury during the Championship meeting (surely 
a grave outrage); and lastly, the beginning of 
the conversion of the temporary uncovered stand 
into a permanent covered structure. 

1884. The minutes now contain repeated 
references to the efforts of an enterprising person 
to exhibit the play of one described as his 
“ Hindu protegé.” On trial, however, it is at 
length harshly stated that “he is not good 
enough to make an interesting match with any 
good player.” An important event was the 
transfer to the club of the Doubles Cup, origin- 
ally presented for competition by the Oxford 
University Club. Henry Jones came to the 
fore with a proposal for a Ladies* Championship 
— which was carried—and one for an interval of 
five minutes” rest at the end of each set—which 
was defeated. 

1885. H. F. Lawford's second attempt to 
set up a Veterans Championship also failed. 
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Arthur Chitty now joined the committee, and 
shortly after began a fourteen years” term as 
treasurer, during part of which he was also 
secretary. A man without an enemy, though 
not without preferences, conscientious and pains- 
taking to a degree, untidy, it must be admitted, 
to the same extent (probably due to practising 
at the Chancery Bar), he gave of his best to the 
club, often under the most discouraging con- 
ditions. 1] can see him now at one of the 
wettest and emptiest meetings, squeegecing the 
rain off the centre court with his own hands. 

Tarpaulins were a recent innovation, and l 
see the first was hired for £8. It makes one 
rub one's eyes to read this nowadays, when a 
covering costs round about 1000 and takes 
sixteen men to attend to its wants. 

1886. Shortly after my election to the club 
(though unconnected with it) a serious incident 
occurred. H. Chipp, an industrious and forcible 
backline player, observed the presence of a daisy 
on the centre court, and in consequence (1 
assume) missed an otherwise certain victory. 
He readily obtained the sympathy of H. F. 
Lawford, and an incautious expression by that 
member of the committee found its way into 
print, thereby evoking the majestic wrath of the 
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secretary. But no daisy was ever seen afterwards 
within the sacred area. 

1887. It seemed probable that the length of 
the Championship Meeting was in danger of 
becoming tedious, and that instead of waiting till 
the termination of the Singles before beginning 
the Doubles and Ladies” contests, the public would 
prefer concurrent play—experience has shown 
the prudence of the change. This year saw 
a mischance. The secretary having, as he 
thought, cause to suspect the gardener of 
dishonesty, gave him into custody, procured 
his committal for trial, and then informed the 
committee. This body approved his action, and 
at the same meeting (l am glad it was not 
before) did me the honour of adding me to their 
number. The Grand Jury threw out the bill 
against the gardener, who thereupon brought 
an action against the secretary, and next year 
recovered damages. The club paid the bill 
with the very handsome assistance of Ayres, 
who had supplied the goods subject to the 
charge, but who had apparently no other 
responsibility in the matter. Followed some 
mysterious meetings of the committee, at which 
l am again glad to say I was not present, and 
the secretary resigned. 1 impute nothing 
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against him except a certain impetuosity—it 
was an unfortunate ending to a very valuable 
term of service. 

1888. To go back a little, two recruits to the 
committee, one at the end of the last year and 
one at the beginning of this, were Patrick Bowes- 
Lyon and Daniel Jones. With the former my 
association has always been too close to permit 
me to say anything of him, but of Daniel Jones 
it can be asserted that no body of persons ever 
had a more sagacious counsellor. He remained 
on the committee for eleven years, and even 
after his formal resignation was the invariable 
stay and guide of the club in any difficulty 
which befell it. His tact was soon put to the 
test. For some time the feeling had been 
spreading that lawn tennis had outgrown the 
control of a single club, and it became necessary 
for the All England Club carefully to consider 
whether it should join or oppose this movement. 
Each course was open to obvious objections, but 
it seemed probable that the former would at any 
rate safeguard the club in its possession of the 
Championships, while the latter would involve 
Mbntlice, the issues of which could not be pre- 
dicted and might be disastrous. Fortunately, as 
1 think, Jones” counsels prevailed, and the club 
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joined the Lawn Tennis Association, to which it 
is now bound by ties which closely resemble a 
partnership. 

One of the last benefits conferred by Julian 
Marshall was the engagement of “Thomas 
Coleman as gardener. His management of the 
lawns during his long service was wonderful, 
and the numerous members of the Coleman 
family —those who have gone, and those who 
survive—in the clubs employment have followed 
his example of faithfulness and industry. 

Was there to be Sunday play ? That was the 
first question 1 had to meet on my appointment 
as secretary. A poll of the members decided in 
the affirmative by a two to one majority. We 
started modestly, only opening in the afternoons, 
and prohibiting the employment of ball-boys. 

1889. Some of our neighbours objected to 
the innovation, and 1 doubt whether they were 
appeased * by a resolution of the committee 
“* declining to sacrifice the convenience of the 
members to the Sabbatarian prejudices of 
adjoining occupiers.”” The minutes at this 
period are candid to a degree. For instance : 
“The committee, having selected the best seats 
in the grand stand for themselves and their 
friends, adjourned.” Times have changed, and 
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the committee's private friends have now to 
undergo the ordeal of the ballot like quite 
ordinary people. At this time there were 
stands at the two ends of the centre court and 
at the north side; in the west-end stand there 
was a small box for the stewards, as they were 
called. The accormmodation was very limited, 
and there was no provision at all for distinguished 
visitors. On one occasion a grand ducal party 
made its appearance unexpectedly, and the best 
I could do was to get the loan of a few seats 
from some of my friends who happened to have 
them to spare. The contrast between this 
picture and the present Royal Box is striking. 
1891. After three Championship meetings 
my profession called me away to Yorkshire, and 
Arthur Chitty became secretary. He had a 
difficult time of it, as a falling-off both in the 
purchase of stand tickets and in applications for 
membership set in. Various expedients to stop 
the rot were attempted, including (in 1892) the 
election to the committee of A. W. Gore, but 
even his fertile imagination proved unequal 
to the task. At one moment (though not 1 
imagine by that gentleman) it was suggested 
that the brand of ginger beer was unsatisfactory. 
Inquiries were directed to be made from the 
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Hyde Park Club, where the ever-useful Daniel | 
Jones declared the beverage was admirable. | 
Whatever the cause, the club receipts dwindled, 
until in 1895 there was actually a /oss at the 
Championship Meeting of (33. 

1896. A desperate step was resolved on. 
Croquet was invited to return, and B. C. Evelegh 
introduced thirty players under the style of 
“season visitors.”  Croquet players were frugal 
folk, and when they found water was free and 
they could consume their little paper bags of 
sawdust without being expected to pay for 
expensive luncheons, they made no bones about 
using the most beautiful lawns in the world, 
hardly grudging the very modest subscriptions 
asked for. However, beggars must not be 
choosers. These very modest subscriptions were 
most welcome in those hard times. 

1897. So well did the aborigines like their 
old quarters that next year the Croquet Cham- 
pionship was revived at Wimbledon, only 
temporarily however. During the next year 
or two the committee received accessions in the 
shape of W. H. Collins—whose mathematical 
brain performed prodigies in the calculation 
of handicap odds, —Archdale Palmer, of whom 
more presently, and Viscount Doneraile, whose 
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unsleeping vigilance extending up to the present 
time has conduced greatly to the harmonious 
conduct of affairs. 

1899. Arthur Chitty now found his time 
too fully occupied to permit of his continuance 
in office; there were symptoms of a revival of 
public interest in the game, and he felt that the 
management should be in freer hands. Arch- 
dale Palmer, in a lucky moment for the club, 
became secretary ; an ideal secretary. Bland, but 
decisive in manner, of first-class business capacity, 
sanguine but not reckless, with many friends 
in and out of the city, a man of the world 
with no known vices—what further qualifications 
can be imagined? It would be unfair to his 
predecessor to claim for the new broom all that 
happened this year. Still, it is a fact that even 
the croquet meeting realised a profit (£ 19), the 
Championship did fairly well (£200 as con- 
trasted with £70 the year before), the club was 
rechristened “The All England Lawn Tennis 
and Croquet Club,” and a new pavilion was 
designed at a cost of some £1200. The only 
untoward circumstance 1 know of was that one, 
G. W. Hillyard, made a complaint to the Lawn 
Tennis Association of having been scratched in 
the Championship. It may be that elsewhere 
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that individual has related the details or the 
vindication of the committee's action. 
1900. Fortunately, possibly for the country, 


certainly not so for the club, the South African” 


War carried Palmer from these shores for many 


| 
| 
| 
; 


months. 1 do not desire to dwell on the reasons 


for the confusion into which affairs fell during 


his absence. He came back in time to avert 


disaster and to direct the most crowded meeting 


since 1885. 

1901. This year the committee received a 
round robin, signed by all the principal players, 
asking for the substitution of Slazenger's balls 
for those of Ayres at the Championship. So 
far as the club was concerned, no fault was to 
be found with the balls hitherto used; on the 
contrary, 1t had every reason to be well satisfied 
with Ayres in all his dealin What swayed 
the committee was the argument that their only 
function was to satisfy the requirements of the 
players in the matter. Probably other considera- 
tions were put forward, even if rejected. 1 break 
no confidence in mentioning that a member of 
a firm of ball-makers, a perfect stranger, called 
on me to say that he was contemplating retire- 
_ment from business, but longed to put' the 
coping-stone (as he romantically expressed it) on 
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l his career by having his goods selected for the 
y Championship. The appeal left me cold, and 
the decision, had it been in my hands, would 
p> have been different. 

| 1902-1903. Following on this precedent, and 
until,the war changed everything, the selection 
of the ball has been determined by a poll of the 
| leading competitors, and 1 am bound to confess 
l- the result has always been overwhelmingly in 
favour of the present ball. 'The revival of the 
game procteeded apace; the demands on the 
lawns for ordinary play and on the stands at 
the great annual event became more pressing. 
Further costly erections and extensions were 
planned, and it was found necessary to stop 
the influx of croquet-season visitors, who now 
numbered 80, while of the ordinary members 
there were 150. 


1904. Presclly the swing of the pendulum 


grew even more pronounced. The croquet 
meeting involved a loss of £6, the lawn tennis 
meeting a profit of L[1300. With a gesture of 
magnanimity the Croquet Championship's assets 
were handed over to the Croquet Association, 
though a proposal to eject ““croquet” from the 
club's title for the second time was defeated at - 
a special general meeting. 
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1905. A disturbing event now occurred. The 
brilliant business ability of the secretary had | 
attracted much attention in the lawn tennis 
world ; he received and accepted an invitation 
to join the firm of Slazenger. Could he remain 
secretary of the club? Abstract principle 
pointed one way-—must it be followed? or 
could an exception be made in the case of a very 
exceptional man? The committee thought it 
could, and acted on this view. How far this 
action influenced a controversy, long since happily 
closed, 1 do not propose to inquire. A new 
feature in the Championship of this year was the 
“ Renshaw Cup.” On the lamented and early 
death of William Renshaw—+the survivor of the 
famous twin brothers — four of his relatives 
offered to provide annually, so long as one of 
them might remain alive, a sum of money for 
the purchase of a memorial cup named after two 
of the most celebrated players the game has 
known. It was a gracious and happy thought, 
and one may hope that nothing will prevent 
its perpetuation. The two-fold activities some- 
times exercised by members of the executive 
have already been alluded to. They now led to 
a change of referee. As the glittering prizes. 
offered by literature—if that be the right word 
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| —attract competitors from the most unexpected 
| quarters, it may not be out of place to quote 
a resolution of the committee : “ Controversial 
matters coming to his knowledge as referee or 
ex oficio member of the committee should not 
be communicated to the press until reported to 
the committee.”  H. S. Scrivener found himself 
able to accept office on these (perhaps ungram- 
matical) terms, which it is hoped did not unduly 
| fetter his journalistic enterprise during the many 
| subsequent years in which he acted — most 
successfully —as referee. 

1906. Some skirmishing, amusing to look 
back on, but regarded with enormous solemnity 
at the time, now ensued between the club and 
the Lawn Tennis Association. The composition 
of such bodies as the latter varies, of course, from 
time to time. You will find at almost every 
period of their existence what is known as “ the 
old gang,” whose position is assalled by a band 
of ardent and fiery reformers : these, after enjoy- 
ing the fruits of victory for a space, in their 
turn inherit the designation of their predecessors. 
After some such process, a majority on the 
council of the L.T.A., possibly having in mind 
bulging (though visionary) corn-bins, desired, as 
the lawyers say, ampliare jurisdictionem ; or, as they 
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themselves put it, to obtain direct control over 
the Championship Meeting. Written and spoken 
eloquence in volumes was let loose, till towards 
the end of the year both sides accepted a pro- 
posal by Mr Collins whereby two representatives 
of the L.T.A. were placed on the Championship 
committee. 

1907. At this stage Archdale Palmer found 
himself unable to carry on two great undertakings 
simultaneously, and relinquished the secretary- 
ship: his successor was G. W. Hillyard. The 
gallant commander still graces that position, and, 
as everyone knows, under his regime the meet- 
ing has reached dimensions bewildering to the 
imagination. The Championship of 1907 was 
memorable in the annals of the club: H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales visited Wimbledon, graci- 
ously signified his willingness to become first 
president of the club, and further displayed his 
bounty by presenting a challenge cup for com- 
petition at the meeting. 

1908. To gratify a de enc desire, the 
club dispatched a team to South Africa: their 
doings are doubtless recorded elsewhere: it was 
certainly productive of more satisfactory results 
than the visit of the then secretary eight years 
before. 
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1909-1910. It was always assumed that there 
would be at least one thunderstorm during the 
Championship week. Visitors had the agree- 
able task of paddling about on duck-boards, and 
leaks through the various species of experimental 
tarpaulins caused an exasperating uncertainty to 
players. We now entered on an era of paving 
and concreting paths and devising covers for the 
centre court. Expensive occupations all of them, 
especially the last named : necessity may be the 
mother of invention, but the child is a costly one 
to keep, as the club has reason to know in the 
present year of grace. The club's auditors seem 
to have been of this opinion, for we read of their 
complaining that the estimate of the coming 
year's expenditure, besides being “antiquated,” 
is “ generally quite erroneous ”! 

1911. Upon His Majesty the King becoming 
patron of the club, the position of president fell 
vacant ; the honour of succeeding his Monarch 
fell to A. W. Gore, who, at a time of life when 
most people are making their wills, found no 
difficulty in defeating rivals of little more than 
half his age. 

1912. After his year of office, it was felt advis- 
able to travel outside the rank of lawn tennis 
players.  Accordingly, Lord Desborough was 
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selected to preside over the only pastime at which 
he has not excelled.. Two club matches took 
place against Germany—in the first, held at 
Berlin, the home team won; in the second, 
played at Wimbledon, we fared better. 

A topic often canvassed by the lawn tennis 
world was that of the position of the champion 
of the year: should he or should he not be 
required to play through in the following year ? 
Or had he earned the right to stand out of the 
competition and meet in a challenge round the 
winner of the All Comers” event? Opinion was 
divided on the point, but the balance was gradu- 
ally inclining towards playing through ; in fact, 
the Lawn Tennis Association had been pressing 
the club for some time to establish this practice. 

1913-1914. The committee circularised 142 
of the principal players, with the result that 
68 declared themselves in favour of playing 
through, 46 of retaining the Challenge Round, 
26 did not reply, and 2 did not sign their papers. 
Three attempts were made to elicit the views of 
all the 142, and it does not appear whether the 
conduct of the 28 was due to indifference or 
illiteracy, but in any event the committee came 
to the conclusion that no such preponderance of 
opinion among the players had been manifested 
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as to require the alteration of the ancient practice. 
It may here be interjected that on a poll in 1921 
the numbers were 91 in favour of playing through 
and 27 to the contrary ; whereupon it was deter- 
mined that the change ought to be made, and 
the Championships of 1922 were, with the 
consent of the then holders, conducted on the 
new system. The existence of the International 
Competition (sometimes known as the Davis 
Cup), an occasional conflict of laws and practices 
in various countries of the globe, and a conse- 
quent desire for a supreme authority with juris- 
diction over all nations, led to the formation of 
an International Federation. This body, com- 
posed of delegates from the various National 
Associations, proceeded to establish "World 
Championships—on grass, on hard courts, and 
in covered courts—and to parcel them out to 
their several constituent National Associations : 
the World's Championships on grass being allotted 
to the Lawn Tennis Association of this country. 
In these circumstances, it became necessary to 
review the situation as between the club and the 
L.T.A. It would be obviously inconvenient that 
two competitions with similar titles should take 
place under separate managements in this country, 
and accordingly a species of condomínum Was 
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arranged under which such competition, while 
retaining notionally its separate existence, should 
coalesce with'the, other so that the winner of the 
Singles, .for example, would hold for the year 
both the “ Championship ” and the “ World's 
Championship on Grass.” It may be inter- 
polated here that in 1923 the International 
Federation, for reasons which need not be de- 
tailed, abolished the somewhat provocative titles 
of World's Championships and substituted a 
recognition or sanction of the original titles, 
the arrogance of which is only implied. 

To complete the narrative, four delegates of 
the L.T.A. took their seats on the Champion- 
ship Management Committee, and an allocation 
of the profits (if any) agreed upon: although, as 
to this, it is only right to state that the L.T.A., 
in view of the heavy expenditure incurred and 
to be incurred in the near future, waived any 
claim for a period. 

Heavy expenditure was indeed necessary to 
provide accommodation for the enormous number 
of competitors and spectators. The then exist- 
ing stands had room for some 2000 persons : 
estimates were accepted for seating another 1200 
at a cost of about 2000; two houses in Worple 
Road, adjoining the ground, were purchased for 
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about £/2300, to be converted into ladies” rooms 
and offices; and further rather formidable schemes 
evolved. This had been a busy year for the 
executive, beginning, as it did, with a suffragette 
raid which took the form of an attempt to set 
fire to the stands and destroy the lawns. Mere 
men for once proved equal to the occasion, and 
the gentler sex suffered a repulse. Another 
attempt of a different kind closed the year. At 
the annual general meeting of the L.T.A., one 
of the speakers used language which was gener- 
ally construed as an imputation of impropriety, 
if not corruption, on the committee of the club 
in the selection of the ball for the Champion- 
ships. 'The council of the L.T.A. was at once 
requested by those assailed to institute an inquiry, 
which accordingly took place before the eminent 
and athletic Montagu (now Justice) Shearman. 
To the intense surprise of the committee, their 
accuser refused to put in an appearance. The 
past and present members of the committee in 
turn formally made the requisite denials, and 
were formally exonerated by the report of the 
referee. At the ensuing meeting of the council 
the individual in question took the course of 
stating that ““it was never his intention to cast 
such aspersions on the committee,” and of un- 
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reservedly withdrawing any remarks which might 
have been so construed. The council, while 
accepting this explanation, passed high censure 
on its belated nature. The All England Club, of 
which he was actually a member, extorted his 
resignation. Though ten years have passed since 
this incident took place, 1 cannot recall it with- 
out indignation. 

Commercial enterprise is proverbial and was 
responsible for an invitation to the committee 
to permit the erection between the club ground 
and the railway—the noise from which was 
occasionally disconcerting—of a hoarding twelve 
feet high to be used for advertising purposes. 
This proposal was rejected upon the report of 
a distinguished scientist (Professor Wilberforce) 
that the effect on sound would be very un- 
certain. The effect on sight, one may suppose, 
admitted of very little doubt. The demand for 
seats at the Championship meeting had by this 
time greatly outgrown the supply, and occasional 
instances of the activities of speculators in seats 
occurred. The matter was not easy to deal 
with, unless the seller happened to be amenable 
to the jurisdiction of the executive. In the one 
case where this condition was satisfied, the com- 
mittee took such action as to show their grave 
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disapproval of this form of extortion. It is to 
be feared that difficulties in the way of repress- 
ing this practice have if anything increased, 
though in their efforts in this direction those 
responsible have gone to the very verge of the 
law, without much assistance from the general 
public. 

1915-1918. The story of the club during the 
war was but that of many a large family. — First, 
the departure of all members of military age, 
including the secretary, on active service ; then 
the ever-lengthening list of casualties—out of a 
total membership of under 250, some of them 
ladies, and still more over age, our Roll of 
Honour numbers 10, outstanding names being 
Anthony Wilding and Kenneth Powell; then 
the severing of ties with the enemy by removing 
its nationals from the list of honorary members, 
and throughout cutting down expenditure and 
husbanding resources in the vain attempt to make 
two ends meet. Of course the Championships 
were suspended, as were the subscriptions of all 
members joining the Forces or prevented by 
their employment from using the club. How 
to keep the club going at all was a grave 
problem, towards the solution of which Henry 
Wilson Fox, president from 1915 to 1921, did 
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much. From his Cambridge days he had an 
attachment to the game which was perhaps 
greater than his skill; but his courage was un- 
deniable, and he competed several years in the 
Championship for the encouragement of others. 
A successful man of business, he snatched time 
from his financial and Parliamentary duties to 
guide the club during a critical period. He was 
lavish of more than his advice, for he advanced 
a large sum to the club, and besides persuaded 
other members and well-wishers to join him in 
making donations to the amount of over 1400. 
Failing health caused his retirement in 1921, 
when 1 had the honour of being his successor. 
Two occurrences during this distressing period 
of the war may be thought worthy of mention. 
The Airedale dog, deprived of its lawful suffra- 
gette prey, developed into a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood, and had to be disposed of ; the 
motor roller, adequate for the comparatively 
modest wants of the lawns, on being inspected 
by the Ministry of Munitions with a view to its 
nationalisation, failed to satisfy the requirements 
of that exacting and economical department. 
1919. The approach of the Championship 
Meeting of 1919 was heralded by an unpre- 
cedented demand for seats and an enormous 
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entry of players. To cope with the latter, it 
became necessary to set up an elimination com- 
mittee, the doings of which caused some heart- 
burnings. I doubt whether the feelings of the 
rabbits will be soothed by the introduction 
during the present year of the system known 
as “seeding the draw.” There are, however, 
sound reasons for both these innovations. So 
far as the accommodation for spectators was con- 
cerned, it was painfully evident that no more 
additions to the existing stands would meet the 
case.  Rebuilding on a far larger scale was in- 
evitable.  Efforts to extend the boundaries of 
the ground by purchasing adjoining properties 
came to nothing, and the committee were com- 
pelled to look elsewhere, with the result known 
to everyone. 

1920-1924. 1 merely record a working agree- 
ment with the Lawn Tennis Association under 
which the club will enjoy the most valuable 
assistance of that body for twenty-five years, 
and the purchase and equipment of the New 
Wimbledon at a cost not far short of 140,000. 

The results of the first meeting on the new 
ground in 1922 were such as to encourage the 
belief that with good fortune and strict economy 
it should be possible to discharge this formidable 
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debt within the period contemplated above. 
Such a forecast may appear prosaic as contrasted 
with the imaginative flights of scribes who 
credited the club with the possession of a gold 
mine. It has, however, the merit of being in 
strict accordance with the facts. 

Those who, like myself, have known the Old 
Ground for over forty years feel a tinge of regret 
at leaving a place round which so many recollec- 
tions of their youth hang clustered; there was a 
homeliness and a friendliness about the earlier 
gatherings which one cannot expect to find in 
the more magnificent surroundings created by 
Stanley Peach. In one respect, however, 1 hope 
and believe the club will always remain the same, 
and that is in the devotion, loyalty, and concord 
of its members. 
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CHAPTER Ill 
THE NINE AND OTHERS 


I am well aware that some may disagree with 
the opinions expressed in this chapter; but I also 
know that several first-class players of the older 
school are absolutely in accord with my views, 
and this encourages me to give utterance to them. 
I am likewise aware of treading on difficult and 
possibly rather delicate ground. However, after 
all, it is only an expression of opinion, which 
may or may not be right, and I hope, in any 
case, will not give offence to, or wound the 
susceptibilities of, anyone in the tennis world, 
past or present. 

I have often meditated on the qualities of the 
vast number of good players who have passed 
across the film of one's life. Two or three of 
us, with pipes well alight round a comfortable 
fire, have discussed and argued until the small 
hours the merits of the Great Ones and the 
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characteristics of their strokes and methods. 
But I noticed, however much we might disagree 
upon theory and tactics, there was one point on 
which, in the end, our views always seemed to 
more or less coincide. “Who are, and have 
been, the great masters and geniuses of the game 
since its inception?” The conclusion we came 
to was: the Renshaws, Pim, the Dohertys, 
Norman Brookes, and A. F. Wilding. These 
up to the war. Since then two other names 
have been added to this distinguished group— 
W. M. Johnston and W. T. Tilden ; the argu- 
ment being that, although there were half a 
dozen other fine players who may, on occasion, 
have beaten any particular one of the Nine, yet 
any of these latter, af his best, would always have 
defeated any other player, a/so at his best, not 
included in the coterie. 

There is one name I must omit altogether, 
that of J. O. Anderson. We have seen so little 
of this famous player in England that it is not 
possible to classify him. The only time he was 
here was during the awful summer of 1922, 
when the weather conditions at the Champion- 
ship meeting were so bad, any accurate judg- 
ment of form was almost out of the question. 


Moreover, I have good reason to believe that 
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Anderson was far from well at the time. What 
we did see of his game impressed everyone most 
favourably, and since then he has done some 
great things in America and Australia. 

Another player who never competed in Eng- 
land was the American, M. D. Whitman. He 
won the American Championship three years 
running— 1898, 1899,and 1900. The Dohertys 
had the highest opinion of his play, and often 
spoke to me about him, and always with 
admiration. 

Of A. F. Wilding I shall say little. Wallis 
Myers has already written a complete story of 
his life and deeds. “That he was a very great 
player cannot be contested; but I always 
thought his was the type of genius which is 
defined by Carlyle as “the capacity for taking 
infinite pains,” rather than what is commonly, 
and to my mind rightly, understood to be the 
meaning of that word.  Wilding did take 
infinite pains, and built his game up from no 
very peculiar natural gifts or intuitive power, 
but by sheer hard work and determination. 
All the more credit to him. Above everything, 
he was the apostle of physical fitness. “There 
was no tiring out Wilding, and it was a delight 
to the eyes to see such a splendidly trained 
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specimen of young manhood step on to the 
court. One felt that at any rate he deserved 
to win. 

Possibly his greatest match in England was 
in 1913, the year when McLoughlin went 
through the All Comers and astonished everyone 
by his wonderful overhead work and service. 
So much so that 1 heard there were some who 
actually laid the odds of three to one on him 
against Wilding in the Challenge Round! If 
that was true, I'm sorry 1 didn't run across those 
over-confident sportsmen, as 1 had been giving 
Wilding “knocks up ” every morning for some 
time beforehand, and never had 1 seen him so 
fit or in such good form. The result of that 
match, and how Wilding stood in and took 
McLoughlin's lightning service, and how 
splendidly they both played, will be remembered 
by all lovers of the game. Unfortunately, for 
my part, I was too busy to get more than fleeting 
glimpses of it. 

That afternoon was an anxious and worry- 
ing one for the executive. The crowds were 
enormous, and we had to close the ground. 
Even then, so great was the pressure round the 
centre court, that the spectators in the standing- 
room on the railway side were gradually, but 
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¡ surely, squeezed right over the low barriers and 
¡on to the grass at the side of the court itself. 

A curious incident, and an absolutely true 
| one, happened to me. 1 say curious, because 
j the lengths to which some people's keenness for 
i lawn tennis will carry them is almost unbeliev- 
able. A lady with whom 1 was acquainted 
came to me just before the match and asked 

if I could possibly get her a seat anywhere. 
| Apparently she had given her tickets away for 
that day, thinking she would be unable to come 
down to Wimbledon, only to find at the last 
moment that she was able to doso. 1 told her 
I was very sorry, but it was quite hopeless; none 
were to be had for love or money. After the 
match was over I happened to run into her in 
the crowd, as everyone was struggling for tea. 
She greeted me enthusiastically, and said she'd 
“* never enjoyed anything so much in her life !” 
Of course 1 made some trite remark or other 
about how pleased 1 was she had been lucky 
enough to get a seat, etc. etc. “Oh!” she 
replied, “I never saw a stroke ofit!” My face 

must have been fairly expressive of what was 

- passing through my mind, as, naturally, I thought 

it was a leg-pull, and in rather questionable 

taste at that; but she hastened to add, ** 1 couldn't 
de 
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get a seat, so 1 went down on the railway terrace 
and saw the discs go up on the scoring-board, 
and I have never watched anything so thrilling 
and exciting!” Now the amazing thing was 
that she really meant it. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A few days ago l picked up my morning 
paper and read: “The Doubles Championship 


of Australia was won by Brookes and Anderson, 
who defeated Patterson and O”Hara-Wood by 
three sets to love.” This, thought 1 to myself, 
is a very wonderful performance. “To win that 
event under any circumstances takes a lot of 
doing ; but for a man of forty-six or forty-seven 
to be on the winning side in a championship 
against such a pair as Patterson and O*Hara- 
Wood is indeed a feat. And three sets to love! 
Marvellous! If it had been dinner-time I 
would have drunk Norman's health. As it was, 
I finished my coffee, lit a pipe, and ruminated 
awhile over old times and old battles. It seemed 
only yesterday, and yet it is nearly twenty years 
ago, since Eaves came down to stay with us 
early one May and told us there was an 
Australian friend of his called Brookes arriving 
in a few days” time with the object of playing 
at Wimbledon, and, added the “Doctor,” “ he 
will go very close to winning it.” Events, to 
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which 1 have already alluded, proved how nearly 
the “ Doctor's” prophecy was fulfilled. 

Brookes stayed a lot with us that year, and, 
as the Dohertys were also frequent guests, we 
had many splendid matches. The complete 
contrast of their styles was most interesting. 
There was not much in it in Singles. One 
would win one day, and one another, but it was 
generally only a set that was played, as we 
enjoyed Doubles much more, and wanted to 
keep ourselves fresh for them. 

Brookes was not an easy man to play with 
in a Double. He was completely unorthodox, 
and volleyed from his own peculiar position in 
the court, which was too far back for my taste. 
However, I soon found out the secret, which 
was, at all events in those days, to let him take 
at least three-quarters of the court! Then he 
was an absolute wizard, and would bring off 
the most astounding strokes. Talking of this, 1 
think one of the greatest compliments I ever 
heard paid to a player, even though it was 
involuntary, was paid to the famous left-hander 
by the Allen brothers, those comics of the Tennis 
World. It was at the Eastbourne tournament 
in 1905. The Allens had never run up against 
Brookes before, and as he was playing with a 
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comparatively weak partner in the Doubles, 
they thought—and with reason, for they were 
a very fine Doubles pair—that their chances of 
success were quite rosy. But they had reckoned 
without their Brookes, who was in wonderful 
form, and entirely dominated the court. After 
awhile they realised that do what they would 
any chance of victory was rapidly fading. At 
last, to the huge delight of a big “ gallery,” they 
wailed out, almost simultaneously: “Oh! we 
can't play against this man. He's not a lawn- 
tennis player, he's a juggler! ” | 

Brookes was a very dour and determised 
fighter who never moved a muscle of his face 
during a match, and Í expect many people found 
it required a considerable amount of nerve to 
- stand up against this grim player. He was also 
nothing if not candid. I remember a fond 
mother asking him if he did not think her son 
had a very good style (Brookes had been playing 
in a Double with the boy and had got beaten). 
“Yes,” was the laconic reply, “he's all 
style!” 

I have never quite made up my mind who 
has the finest service, Brookes, Patterson, or 
Tilden. I am not sure the palm shouldn't be 
awarded to Brookes, because he has such an 
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infinite variety. Also, he is a left-hander, and 
when a left-hander 1s good, he is apt to be very, 
very good. There is some peculiar “devil” in 
a left-handed delivery that somehow or other 
a right-hander never quite seems to possess. 
Brookes, at his best, had at least four distinct 
services, but the trouble was they were by no 
means distinct to his opponent! His action in 
their delivery was so well disguised, and it was 
so difficult to detect which sort was coming, 
that time and again one was left looking at the 
ball. 

«Besides the Nine there were six other great 
players who won the Championship: H. F. 
Lawford, W. J. Hamilton, W. Baddeley, H. S. 
Mahony, A. W. Gore, and G. L. Patterson. 
But good as these men were, there was just that 
little something which separates the Nine from 
everyone else. 

_Lawford I have already referred to in another 
chapter. Hamilton won the Championship in 
1890, and the Irish Championship in 1899. 
His chief characteristics were a very fine fore- 
hand drive, a wonderful drop shot, and great 
speed of foot. He made use of this latter to run 
round his backhand, which was relatively weak. 
He was also a good volleyer, but, for some 
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curious reason, didn't seem to use this stroke as 
much as he might have done. He was a very 
pale, delicate-looking man, but yet seemed able 
to run about the court for ever. Anyone who 
didn't know Hamilton and thought, from his 
appearance, to tire him out, was apt to be very 
rudely undeceived! In one of Percy French's 
delightful little skits on the Irish Championship 
of 1889 (what a pity it is we haven't got a 
Percy French at Wimbledon nowadays) he 
refers to Hamilton as follows :— 


Then there's Hamilton, known as “The Ghost,” 
Of Irish players the boast ; 
At present we dub 
Him the cock of the club, 
And he frequently has upon toast 
The most 
Of the players who harass our coast. 

W. Baddeley was another fine all-round player 
who won the Championship three times. He 
had no weak point anywhere. His game, how- 
ever, just lacked that little extra sting and power 
which the superman must possess. For accuracy 
and judgment he has seldom been equalled, never 
surpassed. Certainly not in the first-named attri- 
bute. One might go through a whole season 
without seeing W. Baddeley miss a sitter.  I 
can't say this of any other player 1 have ever. 
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known. His quickness on his feet was also 
remarkable. Very small and very light, had he 
possessed more physical power and weight, it is 
quite possible he might have been the greatest 
player the world has ever seen. 

Harold  Mahony. What memories are 
associated with that ill-fated player! How 
many stories are woven about his name!  Surely 
the most generous-hearted, casual, irresponsible 
seventy-five inches of Irish bone and muscle that 
ever walked on to a court. It was indeed a sad 
day for his many friends when the news came 
that he'd been killed by a fall from his bicycle. 
It seemed impossible to most of us. One 
couldn't imagine, somehow, Harold being killed 
by anything short of a direct hit by a “five 
point nine.”  Mahony was the optimist of the 
Lawn Tennis World. Nothing daunted his 
lion-hearted spirit. His great weakness was 
his forehand drive, or rather the total absence 
of that desirable stroke. A splendid all-round 
player in every other respect, he could not, and 


never did, acquire the right method of hitting 


the ball on the forehand. Time and again he 

would come to me and say, “ Now, George, I've 

been watching Smith, and I”ve got his forehand 

exactly. Pm going to beat him this afternoon, 
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you wait and see.” Well, 1 did wait and see, 
but it was the same. old, laboured “ Mahony 
forehand ” with a lot of cut on it, and needless 
to say without the foggiest resemblance to 
Smith's famous stroke. And Harold would be 
beaten once /again! (He never could play 
Smith.) But not one jot did such a trifle as 
that abate his confidence. The next time he 
met Smith he was just as certain he was going 
to win as he would have been of beating a 
school-boy! What a glorious disposition to 
have! And what an asset! Of such stuff are 
heroes made. 

But if Mahony's forehand was weak, his back- 
hand was very much the reverse, and few finer 
have ever been seen. His great strength, of 
course, lay in his volleying, of which stroke he 
was a master, and as he simply “lived at the 
net,” had an enormous reach, and a magnificent 
service, 1t is easy to understand how he won his 
many victories. Of his numerous good qualities 
not the least was the trouble he would take, and 
the hours he would spend, in coaching any 
young player who showed a keenness and 
aptitude for the game. 

No more good-natured player ever held a 


> 


racket, and “rag” him as you would, in 
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all the years I knew him, 1 never once saw 
him the slightest bit out of temper. 1 
shall never forget one glorious May morning 
when the two Dohertys, Mahony, and I 
were playing a four-ball at golf. Harold, 
who was a poor performer with a golf club, 
had driven into a deep and muddy dyke, into 
which he duly descended to look for his ball. 
There was a young cart horse and a cow grazing 
peacefully close by. Harold had left his clubs 
incautiously at the spot from where he had 
driven, which was about fifty or sixty yards 
from the dyke. Suddenly some demon of mis- 
chief seized the horse, who snorted, galloped 
full split round the field, and when again abreast 
of the cow, let out both heels with a resounding 
thud well into the ribs of that astonished and 
disgusted animal. Having done this he pro- 
ceeded to dance on Mahony's clubs, lying close 
handy. Harold by this time was emerging 
from the dyke, very muddy and very disgruntled 
at having lost his ball, just in time to see the 
last part of the tragedy, and to call down male- 
dictions in the name of all the patron saints of 
Ireland on the horse, and on us for not heading 
him off! Heading him off indeed! I couldn't 
have headed off a black beetle, and as for the 
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“Do's,” they were rolling on the ground 
helpless with laughter, in which Mahony soon 
joined.  Fortunately, not much damage was 
done to the clubs, as the horse had only trodden 
on the butt end of the bag, so the game was 
resumed. 

The name of Gore is world-famous in the 
annals of lawn tennis. The first Championship 
was won by an Englishman, S. W. Gore, in 
1877, and the last Englishman to gain this 
distinction was A. W. Gore in 1909. 

Incidentally, none but sons of the Empire had 
won the Championship from the time it was 
established until 1920, when W. T. Tilden took 
back the coveted title to America. However, 
as the Americans had been striving for the 
honour for some forty years, it was only in the 
fitness of things that at long last such per- 
severance should be rewarded. Certainly none 
but curmudgeons would grudge Tilden his well- 
deserved victory, even though they envied him 
his magnificent play. 

In addition to his success of 1909, A. W. 
Gore had also won the blue ribbon of the Lawn 
Tennis World in 1go1r and 1908. To win the 
Championship at forty-one years of age was a 
remarkable performance, all the more so as it 
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was the twenty-second consecutive Champion- 
ship at which he had compgted. Also, it should 
be remembered, Gore has always been a hard- 
working business man, and therefore unable to 
devote the amount of leisure to lawn tennis 
which many others more fortunately situated 
could bestow on the game. It has been said 
| that Gore was a “one-stroke player.” This is 
true to a certain extent. His success did, no 
doubt, depend on his forehand drive. If that 
engine of destruction was not in working order, 
it probably meant certain defeat at the hands of 
anyone in his own class. But, unfortunately 
| for his opponents, in his best days his drive 
never did seem out of action! It was a most 
accurate and deadly stroke, and quite unlike 
| that of any other player. He hit the ball for 
preference on the top of the bound, with a 
| perfectly horizontal racket and sweep of the 
] arm, and how he could keep it in and yet hit so 
¡hard was always a wonder to me. There was 
| apparently no cut or overspin whatever on the 
ball, but lI suspect there must have been a 
' soupcon of the latter, as the ball came off the 
pitch like lightning. With the exception of 
'-W. M. Johnston, Gore's average pace of hitting 
was greater than anybody's I have ever seen, 
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greater even than Smith's, though, of course, not 
so hard as the latter player's occasional “punch.” 
Nothing yet has ever quite equalled that. 
Gore's backhand was comparatively weak, but 
it was a very difficult matter to force him to 
take a ball on that wing, as he was very light and 
quick on his feet, and had wonderfully good 
anticipation. His volleying was a negligible 
quantity, although, when he was at the net, 1t 
was by no means safe to give him an easy 
one. 

One-stroke player or not, Gore's numerous 
triumphs speak volumes for his court craft and 
great qualities as a match player. And the way 
in which he drove that forehand home, and 
stuck to his opponent until the last gasp, was the 
joy and delight of his many admirers. | 

Elsewhere 1 have commented briefly on G. L. 
Patterson's play. He is the most difficult man 
of all to assign a niche. He ought to be about 
the best player in the world, but somehow 
or other has not quite attained that position. 
There is something lacking in his ground shots, 
which 1 can only surmise is a want of accuracy. 
Anyhow we can, perhaps, safely leave the matter 
in his own hands, for, if the desire is there, he 
is young enough and strong enough to have his 
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greatest triumphs still in front of him. That 
this may be so is my sincere hope. 

: There are four more men who have always 
| struck me as particularly unlucky, in that their 
names do not appear on the list of Singles 
champions: E. W. Lewis, W. V. Eaves, S. H. 
Smith, and A. R. F. Kingscote. Any one of 
them was good enough, and more than good 
enough, to win, had fortune been at all kind. 
It is, of course, still a possibility for the last- 
mentioned player to add his name to the roll 
of honour. 

E. W. Lewis is probably the outstanding 
example. Here was a man who held, and still 
holds, the unique record of seven wins in the 
Covered Court Championship, and who also 
won the Irish Championship twice, in 1890 and 
1891, which in those days was just as difficult 
to win as the English, if not more so. But 
through some freak of fate, Lewis could never 
do himself justice at Wimbledon. 1 have always 
thought his great success in covered courts was 
largely helped by his wonderful half-volleying. 
Now most of us think this is a stroke to be 
carefully avoided, and only used when caught, 
so to speak, between wind and water—that is, 
in a position in which one ought not to be; and, 
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broadly speaking, we are right in thinking so. 
But Lewis was an exception, as he used the half- 
volley habitually and as an attacking stroke, half- 
volleying down the lines or across the court and 
putting great pace on the ball. It was an extra- 
ordinary shot, and 1 remember the first time I 
ever saw him play I thought it was a fluke, or 
at all events more or less unintentional, but, of 
course, very soon realised that it was of deliberate 
intention. On grass he didn't employ this shot 
so much. It was too risky, as a grass court 
wasn't true enough. lts value in a covered 
court, however, was enormous, as it enabled him 
to get to the net off strokes on which he could 
not possibly have gone up had he taken them in 
the ordinary way. 

- We have frequently seen G. A. Caridia alluded 
to in the Press as the “* Prince of Half-V olleyers.” 
This is an entire misnomer. Caridia's famous 
shot is not a half-volley at all. He takes the 
ball appreciably later than a true half-volley. 
It is really a three-quarter volley-—that is to say, 
a stroke midway between a half-volley and the 
top of the bound. Here again a very true court 
is required, and that is why Caridia's principal 
successes have been achieved in covered courts. 
When either Lewis or Caridia was playing at the 
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| top of their game, the effect of these strokes was 
simply deadly, as they gave one no time at all to 
get to the return. 


Lewis was also a very fine volleyer, and in this ; 


branch of the game on a par with H. L. Doherty, 
Norman Brookes, Pim, Beals Wright, Tilden, 
Vincent Richards, and Johnston. He had been 
trained by his father (himself a very keen player) 
| from boyhood, almost as an acrobat is trained, 
until a great natural aptitude was developed into 
something that, when he was close to the net, 
more resembled juggling with the ball than 
anything 1 have ever encountered in lawn tennis. 
He also consistently volleyed c/oser to the net 
than anyone else. So close, indeed, as to almost 
touch it. It must be remembered that Lewis” 
power of covering the court was phenomenal. 
However, he had his weak points. He was 
comparatively poor overhead, if he had to deal 
with a good lob. His forehand had too much 
cut on it, and was taken too low, and his service 
was not very formidable. But his backhand was 
¡a dream of delight (except for his opponents!), 
and may be bracketed with R. F. Doherty's. 
Greater praise than this I can't bestow. 

W. V. Eaves, or the “Doctor” as he was 
called by his many friends, was actually nearer 
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winning the Championship than even Lewis, as 
he was within a stroke of it. And that stroke 
only went out by three or four inches! It was 
in 1895. FEaves had won the first two sets in the 
final for the Championship against W. Baddeley 
(there was no Challenge Round that year, as Pim 
did not defend), and won them fairly easily, 6-4, 
6-2. In the third set, which looked like being 
the last, he was 6-5, 40-30, and made a very 
good lob, which must have been a winner, but 
the wind, blowing strong that day, took the ball 
a few inches over the base line.  Baddeley 
eventually won the set at 8-6 and the match 
and Championship by three sets to two. 

Eaves was not a lucky player. Two years 
later he won the All Comers” Singles in the 
American Championship, but just failed to 
wrest the title from R. D. Wrenn in the Challenge 
Round in a terrific five-set match, in which, I 
have been told by more than one onlooker, the 
 Doctor's” ill-fortune still dogged him. 

Eaves was another player of the Barlow, 
Mahony, and Lewis type. He lived at the net, 
and was never tired of preaching the doctrine 
that to get there should be the aim, object, and 
ambition of every lawn-tennis player. He 
certainly practised what he preached, as a more 
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persistent and determined volleyer never existed. 
He was also possessed of an unusually delicate 
touch. His volleys, and some of his returns off 
| the ground, short across the court, were beautiful 
| in their execution. 

One of his greatest feats was winning the Irish 
¡ Championship in 1897. He overcame in turn 
| such players as A. H. Riseley, W. H. Boyd, 
S. H. Smith, R. F. Doherty ('97 was the year 
¡ R. F. won his first Championship at Wimbledon) 

and W. Baddeley (the holder). A very fine per- 
formance. Always a great match player, on 
this occasion the “ Doctor ” once again showed 
his pluck and pertinacity. He was two sets 
down to Baddeley, but won the next three and 
with them the Championship. 1 should think 
it must have been a unique experience for 
W. Baddeley, for 1 don't suppose he ever lost a 
match before or since in which he had won the 
first two sets! 
The Doctor had one little weakness (?). He 
¡would make a bet on any conceivable proposition 
| in this world over which by any possible chance 
there could exist two different opinions! 
Generous to a fault, always cheery and opti- 
mistic in the extreme, when the war broke out, 
' Eaves, to my intense surprise, became the most 
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pessimistic of mortals. He took a very gloomy 
view of matters, and insisted from the beginning 
that it would last at least three or four years. 
To those who knew him well this was a truly 
astonishing volte face, but it was an exceedingly 
lucrative one to the “Doctor”! Everybody 
laid him long odds it would be over in a year at 
the outside, and he took those odds whenever 
and wherever he could get them! 

Eaves served in the South African War with 
distinction, and 1 have heard it said on good 


authority that he was a reliable and skilful 


surgeon, who might have made a great name 
had he taken his profession a little more seriously, 
and devoted a little less time to lawn tennis. 
This 1 can well believe, as his nerves, if he had 
any, were of steel, and his judgment very sound 
in most of the important things of life. His 
death, soon after the Great War, was a severe loss 
to his many friends, to whom the Championship 
Meeting will never seem quite the same without 
his delightful personality and shrewd criticism 
of men and matters. 

S. H. Smith was a most difficult person to 
play against. Many first-class players held this 
opinion, amongst them H. L. Doherty. When 


Smith was on the top of his game, and had a 
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court to suit him (he liked the ball to get up 
well, but not too fast), he made one feel absolutely 
helpless. And, thank goodness, better men than 
I have confessed the same to me! On these 
occasions one didn't know what to do against 
him. H you stayed at the back of the court 
you were run all over the place until he got the 
. Opening for his punch, which generally finished 
all further argument! If you tried to volley 
him, you were either beautifully lobbed (Smith 
was a master of this stroke) or you heard some- 
thing go by, which you could only presume was 
the ball ! 

Smith's record against the Americans was 
particularly fine ; I rather think better than any- 
one's. In the Championship Meeting of 1905 
he beat both Holcombe Ward (then Champion 
of America) and W. A. Larned without the loss 
of a set. Looking on, it seemed to me neither 
of them had the smallest chance with him. It 
was in the final round of this meeting that Smith 
so narrowly missed defeating Norman Brookes, 
and so becoming the challenger of H. L. 
Doherty. Indeed, he was actually four games 
to two in the fifth set, and looked as if he had 
the match well in hand, but somehow just failed 
to get home. From a purely selfish point of 
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view, Il know “H. L.” was very pleased, as 
he made no secret of his preference for play- 
ing Brookes. In fact, anyone rather than 
Smith ! | 

There were two reasons which in all prob- 
ability accounted for Smith never becoming 
Champion. First of all, he was at his best during 
a period when either one Doherty or the other 
blocked his path. In the second place, he was 
a player who required an immense amount of 


practice before he got thoroughly into form. 
The Championships were too early in the year 
for him. By the time they were over he was 
just beginning to wake up! But if you wanted 
a taste of the real Smith, you were quite liable 
to get it by paying a visit to Brighton or 
Eastbourne at the end of the season! 

Major Kingscote is another very fine player 
who l regard as somewhat unlucky in not having 
his name inscribed on the roll of honour. In 
his case, 1 think, the reason is not far to seek. 
From very much the same sort of cause that 
brought about the downfall of poor Jack Graham 
in several Amateur Golf Championships (which 
was his fatal habit of missing 18-inch putts), 
so has Kingscote nridd away his chances by 
missing the “sitters.” Time and again one has 
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seen him play a rally full of the most beautiful 
shots, and then, after working his opponent 
completely out of position and having him at 
his mercy, break down over a “ kill ” that should 
have been a certainty. But for this flaw in an 
otherwise powerful game, which, as far as 1 can 
see, has no other weak spot anywhere, Kingscote 
might possibly have been Champion in either 
1920 Or 1922. 

Amongst those mentioned there is one name 
conspicuous by its absence—that of Monsieur 
André Gobert, but I feel 1 must allude to him. 
Of all the players 1 have known, he is the most 
disappointing. No man who ever walked on to 
a court was equipped with more perfect style, 
greater physical advantages, or more devastating 
strokes. The pace he got on the ball with so 
little effort was astonishing, and to appreciate it 
one must have played against him. Unfortu- 
nately, his temperament was such that he never 
did himself justice, or anything like justice, at 
the Championship Meeting. He was probably 
the best player on a covered court that ever 
lived. 

There have been, and are, many other fine 
players both in America, the Colonies, the Con- 
tinent, Japan, the British Ísles, etc., hardly, if at 
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all, inferior to some of those mentioned in this 
chapter. But to record their deeds would re- 
quire a volume for that special purpose, and in 
this book space only allows me to deal with the 
winners of the Championship from the time of 
the Renshaws, and a few others who so narrowly 
missed that coveted honour. 
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SOME COMPARISONS OF THE PAST 
AND PRESENT 


THERE is a question 1 am continually being 
asked. Persons who are quite unknown to me 
even write and ask it. If the conversation 
happens to turn on lawn tennis at a club or 
private house, it is any odds this question crops 
up (I have answered it until 1 am tired, and 
can almost “sense ”” when 1t is imminent by the 
look in the inquirer”s eye): “How do you think 
the old players would compare with those of the 
present time?” That is what everyone wants 
to know. Well, aftér all, it is quite natural 
they should. Just imagine the enormous interest 
and excitement there would be if some of the 
famous players of the past could, by a miracle, 
be resuscitated at their best and pitted against, 
say, W. T. Tilden or W. M. Johnston on the 
centre court! Why, the whole of the grounds 
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or, indeed, of ever quite recovering his old 
form. | 

Well, to get back to what I was going to say : 
Dr Pim then, at his best, was one of the greatest 
players (some think the greatest) ever seen. 
But our present Champion, W. M. Johnston, is 
also one of the Great Ones. How, then, can we 
compare these two men separated by a gulf of 
thirty years? I don't think it's so difficult as 
it seems. I have selected them purposely. 
Firstly, because they are both Champions of 
their respective periods; and secondly, because 
their styles and methods are so very similar. 
Dr Pim had the same accurate and severe drive 
as Johnston, both backhanded and forehanded. 
The ball being hit nearly at the top of the 
bound with a good deal of overspin, or, so great 
was his power of control, at any other point he 


> 


chose. He did not “come up” on “everything 
and anything,” but worked for his opening by 
sound base-line play, in exactly the same manner 
as you can see Johnston work for it, and then, 
again like Johnston, was at the net before you 
knew he'd got there! A deadly cross volley or 
smash made with great power but consummate 
ease, and that point was finished. Curiously 

enough, the services of these two players were 
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also very similar. An easy action with a nasty 
swerve and cut. “First” and “second” about 
the same pace; Pim possibly taking less out of 
himself, because he was blessed with wonderful 
wrists, a sound constitution, and great physical 
strength. In these attributes the “* Doctor,” of 
course, had an advantage over many people, as 
when in training he was never tired. Few 
players could finish a five-set single, on the rare 
occasions five sets were necessary, with so little 
fatigue. Complete master of every stroke on 
the court, there were two in particular 1 have 
never seen equalled. Indeed, one of these I have 
never seen attempted by any other player. This 
was a drop volley made from any point between 
the service and base lines. Pim used it to gain 
time. For instance, in a back of the court rally 
his opponent would drive a ball which, if allowed 
to bound, would do so somewhere, let us say, 
midway between Pim's service and base line. 
But the “Doctor,” on occasion, did nof let it 
bound. A rapid step or two forward, a snap 
of the wrist, and behold he had drop volleyed 
that ball short over the net, and left his 
antagonist stranded and staring, yards and yards 
away! It was an amazing stroke, and one 
that only an absolute master of the game could 
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hope to bring off. Try it for yourself and 
see! | 

The other stroke 1 refer to was his lob. The 
accuracy and judgment with which he played 
this difficult shot, because it is a difficult shot to 
play really well, was wonderful. He had two 
varieties. One the low, quick lob just out of 
reach, the acme and essence of which is de- 
ception (G. C. Ball-Greene, another famous 
Irish player, is still a great exponent of this shot), 
and the other a high lob, apparently travelling 
well out of court, but which had the disconcert- 
ing habit after reaching its zenith of falling 
straight down just inside the base line. The 
reason, of course, was the tremendous underspin 
Pim put on the ball. Time and again, especially 
in a Double, 1 have been caught napping by this 
confounded stroke, thinking it must go out, only 
to find my mistake when it was too late to do 
anything. 

Well then, as 1 said before, one is forced to 
the conclusion that there would be nothing in 
it between the great players of different eras 
could they meet, with this all-important proviso, 
that the players of the past be given a few weeks 
to accustom themselves to new methods and 
conditions. I think the game has undoubtedly 
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speeded up. That the average pace such masters 
as Tilden, Johnston, and Anderson get on the 
ball without loss of accuracy is greater than in 
the old days, and therefore lawn tennis Aas im- 
proved in this respect. On the other hand, 
S. H. Smith's punch was the hardest yet seen 
on a lawn tennis court, and he was just as 
accurate ““oft the ground ” as any of the three 
players 1 have mentioned, and possibly more so ; 
but, of course, he was not a volleyer in the true 
sense of the word, and his average pace of hitting 
was not as great as W. M. Johnston's. 

Many good judges who were present at the 
match between Vincent Richards and Johnston 
at the Championship Meeting of 1923 thought 
the latter's display was the finest exposition of 
brilliant and consistent all-round hard hitting 
ever seen at Wimbledon. - With this 1 am 
inclined to agree. But then, again, one must 
not forget that at lawn tennis you play as well as 
the other man lets you. For instance, if Johnston 
had been opposed by, let us say, H. L. Doherty 
on that occasion, it is possible he would not have 
been allowed to go on making those wonderful 
drives and volleys. In saying this 1 am not 
assuming that Laurie Doherty was a better player 
than Vincent Richards, this may or may not be 
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the case, merely that he was a different type of 
player, and that his methods might have been 
more inconvenient for Johnston to deal with. 
In this respect lawn tennis is a very curious 
game. A may be able to beat B, and B to beat C, 
but it by no means follows that A can beat C. 
Fortunately, there is a great deal more in 
lawn tennis than mere hard hitting, otherwise 
H. L. Doherty would not have won the 
Championship five years running, as, except 
overhead, he was not a really hard hitter. He, 
of course, got a fair amount of pace on the ball ; 
but it was his judgment, his quickness to gauge 
his opponent's weak points and work them for 
all they were worth, and, above all, his exquisite 
finish and sound technique that brought him his 
many victories. Í am not decrying hard hitting. 
Few will go far without it, for there are not 
many H. L. Dohertys born into the world. It 
is an excellent, and indeed a necessary, attribute 
when controlled and combined with other good 
qualities. Speed of stroke should certainly be 
the ultimate aim and ambition of every young 
player ; but he must first of all acquire certainty, 
also the power of placing the ball somewhere 
near the spot he inténds it to go. Then let him 
gradually increase his pace, but always combin- 
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ing the three things. One day he may wake 
up and find himself taking sets and even matches 
(glorious thought!) from Messrs Johnston, 
Patterson, Tilden 8 Co. 

There is a great deal of rubbish talked nowa- 
days of the “modern game,” “intensive play,” 
and all the rest of it. If by the “modern game” 
is meant the extraordinary unsteadiness and want 
of control of most of our home players and many 
of the continental ones, then defend me from the 
modern game. For some years now it does not 
appear to have produced anyone, either in this 
country or on the continent, capable of making 
a show with players of the calibre of Tilden 
and Johnston. "These men are brilliant in the 
extreme, but combined with this brilliancy is a 
deadly accuracy and control of the ball. How 
often do you see either of them make wild shots 
without any definite object or meaning, or a 
terrific swipe at an easy sitter when a simple 
little pat would kill the ball just as eftectively 
and fifty times as surely. 1 don't mean by this 
that they never smash or volley a ball hard. 
Far from it. None harder when necessary ; and 
their average pace of hitting, both off the ground 
and on the volley, is tremendous, but it 1s com- 
bined with absolute control. This was the secret 
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of all the great players of the past — the 
Renshaws, W. J. Hamilton, Pim, the Dohertys, 
Norman Brookes, S. H. Smith, to name only a 
few that instantly leap to one's mind. Not one 
+ of these players but had extreme brilliancy com- 
bined with control. 

Now we come to the other word that writers 
on lawn tennis are so fond of using when com- 
paring the play of the present with that of the 
past, ““intensive.” One is continually hearing 
and seeing the statement that the game is so 
much more “intensive ” now than it used to be. 
By this is meant, I presume, that in the old days 
the game was not so severe, and that there was 
not the same strain and stress on the players. 
With this 1 entirely disagree. 1 wonder what 
the wiseacres who make these sort of statements 
would say, had they been present, as 1 was, at 
the Irish Championships of 1892, and watched 
Ernest Renshaw “go through,” defeating in 
turn such players as E. G. Meers, D. G. Chaytor, 
J. Pim, F. O. Stoker (Stoker having beaten in 
the previous round W. Baddeley, who was the 
holder of the English Championship), and E. W. 
Lewis. No finer performance has ever been 
done this side of the Atlantic, and 1 much doubt 
anywhere else. 
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I also wonder what more strenuous matches 
are seen nowadays, or ever will be seen, than 
Lewis v. W. J. Hamilton in Dublin in the Trish 
Championships of 1888 and 1890, or H. $. 
Barlow v. W. Renshaw at Wimbledon in the 
Championship Meeting of 1889? This last was 
the memorable encounter when, with Barlow 
wanting only one stroke for the match, Willie 
fell and dropped his racket as he was running 
in to volley. Either Barlow didn't see what 
had happened, or thought that a lob would be 
good enough to win the point; anyhow, he 
lobbed. Willie picked up his racket, sprinted 
back after the lob, returned it, and eventually 
won the rally, and finally the set at 10-8! This 
squared the match at two sets all; and well do 
l remember the tremendous excitement of the 
crowd. The final set was equally sensational. 
Barlow won the first five games, and we were 
preparing to leave the stand, as it looked 
all over, when W. C. Taylor, a well-known 
player, who was as keen on a bet as he was on 
lawn tennis, turned to _me-and “said, in his curious 
jerky way : 

“ Now's your chance, George; come along, 
come along; lay you a hundred sovereigns 
to one.” To which, of course, 1 replied, 
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“Don't be an ass! I'm not going to lose a 
sovereign! >” 

Well, from that moment everything changed. 
Willie won the next five games, and finally the 
set and match at 8-6! It may be of interest to 
give the score of this historic contest, which was 
3-6, 5-7, 8-6, 10-8, 8-6. Strenuous enough 
in all conscience. The equivalent of seven 
average sets plus four games. And the pace 
it was played at was tremendous. W. R. 
was as quick and restless on court as Alonso 
or Schmidzu, and never gave his opponent or 
himself a moment's breathing time. 

Another great match twenty-one years ago 
was H. L. Doherty v. S. H. Smith at Nice in 
1903. It is lawn tennis history how Laurie 
Doherty lost the first two sets and then won the 
next three. He owed his victory to his marvel- 
lous speed of foot and power of getting to and 
returning nearly anything, as the last three sets 
he played Smith at his own game, almost entirely 
from the base line. Talking over the match 
with him at Cannes, shortly afterwards, 1 re- 
member so well his saying, “If you are going 
to try and beat Smith you must be prepared to 
run at least 20 miles or you've got no hope! ” 
This was all very fine for H. L., but there are 
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few people who can run 20 miles, and fewer 
still at his pace! All the same, there was a great 
deal of truth in the remark, which may account 
for the fact that Smith, at his best, was hardly 
ever beaten! 

And yet people talk as if what they are pleased 
| to call the “ modern game ” is far more strenuous 
| and exhausting. All Í can say is that I've played 
lawn tennis for forty years and D've yet to see the 
man who hits harder or more accurately than 
S. H. Smith, volleys better and more persistently 
than E. W. Lewis, or who is fleeter of foot than 
Ernest Renshaw, H. L. Doherty, and half a dozen 
others 1 could name. There is nothing new in 
lawn tennis, and no strokes or methods the great 
players of the past were not masters of, with the 
sole exception of the “ American service,”'and 
even that was invented over twenty years ago. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE RENSHAWS 


To the brothers Renshaw lawn tennis players 
owe a great debt of gratitude. It was their 
genius that originated the modern game, and in 
all probability but for them, lawn tennis would 
not have leapt into public favour so soon and 
made the great strides it did in the early eighties. 
They, so to speak, shortened its childish period 
and hastened its growth onward to its present 
state of lusty manhood. Wherefore may their 
names live long in the land, and be reverenced 
by generations of lawn tennis players yet unborn. 
Like the Dohertys, the style of both brothers 
was as near perfection as one is likely to see in 
this imperfect world. Again like the Dohertys, 
they differed materially in their methods and 
strategy. Willie all fire and dash, Ernest more 
restrained and patient. : 
Willie was the personification of rapid move- 
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ment. He was never still on the court for one 
moment. Anyone who has watched that fine 
modern player, Manuel Alonso, in a big match 
will know what 1 mean. Indeed, the Spanish 
player in his strokes and action reminds me 
strongly of W. Renshaw. He has the same 
restless craving to “get on with it,” hardly 
giving the ball-boy time to throw him a ball, 
or his opponent the necessary few seconds to 
take up his position to receive the service. Nor 
does the similarity end there. They both hit 
the ball almost before the top of the bound, in 
order to give their adversary as little time as 
possible to reach it. Both went for their shot 
in the most daring and brilliant fashion, and for 
volleying position at the earliest possible second. 
Both active as cats. The impression they left 
on one's mind was of a composition of equal 
parts spring steel and rubber, the whole fired 
and compelled with a restless energy of perpetual 
motion! In their service they differed. Willie 
relying on a very fast straight service with 
little or no cut, rather like Mr Tilden's famous 
 cannon ball,” which, although not so swift as 
the latter, was quite fast enough to score points 
outright without his opponent touching the ball. 
M. Alonso's service, on the other hand, as every- 
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one knows, is of the ordinary reverse American 
type, and, if he will forgive me saying so, he 
takes a great deal too much out of himself in 
its delivery for the results attained, and thereby 
handicaps an otherwise beautiful all-round game. 

However, l am digressing. If Willie had the 
quickness and activity of a fox-terrier, Ernest 
had the grace and ease of a panther, and could 
cover more ground than any other man 1 have 
ever seen on a court. So perfectly was he pro- 
portioned, it almost seemed as if nature had 
designed him for the especial purpose of playing 
games that demand the acme of activity, such 
as rackets or lawn tennis. “Time and again l 
have seen him return strokes that appeared im- 
possible for any human being to get to. Often 
when playing him in practice P've turned my 
back after making a shot 1 thought must be a 
winner, only to find that Ernest had reached and 
returned it! I remember on one occasion when 
he was staying with us there was an argument 
on the relative activity of men and women. 
There were one or two first-class lady players 
also of the house-party, to whom Ernest had 
been successfully giving the odds of 4 40. 
They blamed their long skirts, which in those 
days reached to the ground, and argued that if 
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he had to wear women's attire he couldn't possibly 
get about like he did, nor give the points. Ernest 
pooh-poohed this, so was prormptly made to dress 
up. Skirts, stays, everything!  Even'.a “hat! 


But it seemed to make no difference. He gave Eon: 


the points just as easily, although it is only fair 
to state that his opponents were helpless with 
laughter, which may have had some bearing on 
the result. His appearance certainly was comical 
as he skipped about like a great cat, with his 
white flannels, which he insisted upon wearing, 
showing under his dress ! 

Ernest was another of the great players who 
had no weak point whatever. It was futile to 
attack his backhand in preference to his fore, or 
vice versa. Onesimply had to try to hit the ball 
to that spot in the court which appeared for the 
moment most exposed, and alas! appearances were 
apt to be very deceptive! 

I have often been asked the same question 
about the Renshaws as about the Dohertys. 
“Who was the better player?” It is more 
difficult to answer with any degree of certainty, 
as one could not get the same line. 

For, as 1 have stated in another chapter, the 
Dohertys not only liked playing each other, but 


played their best at such times. It was entirely 
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otherwise with the Renshaws. On the few 
occasions they were' persuaded to oppose each 
other in public, the result was uninspiring in the 
extreme: “Ernest took no interest in the proceed- 
. ings, and simply wouldn't try. As far as I know, 
they never played in private, at any rate 1 never 
heard of them doing so. My own conviction is, 
there was nothing to choose between them. 
They were equally good in their different ways, 
and if Willie had not been there, Ernest would 
have won the Championship just as often. Ernest 
was a great handicap player, the greatest the 
world has ever seen, and was very fond of this 
form of the game. This was partly due to his 
natural ability to give enormous odds and partly 
to his dislike of anything that savoured of “ pot 
hunting.” To enter in the open singles at almost 
any tournament, save the Irish Championships or 
at Wimbledon, meant a certainty of his winning. 
So he nearly always confined his attention to the 
handicaps, and the odds he successfully con- 
ceeded in those events was the despair of the 
handicappers. 

In this connection probably the most remark- 
able game ever seen took place at Cannes about the 
year 1893 or 1894, when Ernest gave the odds 
of 4 40 to W. M. Cranston. The match was 
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the result of a rash after-dinner bet made by 
myself in a moment of pique with a certain 
American player 1 was not very fond of, who, 
to my annoyance, had been decrying Ernest's 
wonderful skill.  Neither player was present 
when the bet was made. On my telling Ernest 
what I'd done, he at once remarked on the pro- 
verb which alludes to the easy parting of fools 
and their money, as he said it was impossible to 
give the odds, but, like the good fellow he was, 
added, he'd do his best. Cranston at that time 
was on the receive five-sixths mark in the first- 
class handicaps in England. So the task did 
indeed seen impossible. “The match took place 
next morning, which by a lucky chance was one 
of those beautiful pearl-grey days with no sun 
and no wind. Perfect conditions for the giver 
of odds. ¡Needless to say, No. 1 court at the 
« Beau Site” was also in perfect order. I had 
seen to that! 

Ernest began quite nervously, a complaint he 
was seldom troubled with, and as a result lost the 
first set at 6-2. Cranston's backers were now 
jubilant, and 1 must say with reason, as it looked 
any odds on their man. Four and five to one 
was freely offered, and 1 took several bets of five 
louis to one, more because I was “ nettled” than 
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from any hope of winning. Then the impossible 
happened. Ernest won the next two sets with 
the loss of only two games! I have never seen 
such play in a handicap. It was not that 
Cranston fell off, he stuck to his man gamely, 
but Ernest appeared inspired. He returned balls 
from apparently hopeless situations to within an 
inch of where they should go, and simply never 
made a mistake. It was the most wonderful 
exhibition of complete control of the lawn tennis 
ball imaginable, and great player as Ernest 
Renshaw was, 1 don't think even he could have 
repeated such a marvellous performance. In any 
case, 1t would have been quite impossible except 
under perfect weather conditions and a plum- 
true court. 

As a pair, the brothers won the Doubles 
Championship no less than seven times. A fine 
record, and only one less than that of the 
Dohertys. All the same, I never considered 
them nearly so formidable in Doubles as in 
Singles. They volleyed from too far back, and 
Ernest was not severe enough. 

This opinion may be slightly biassed in that I, 
personally, did not find them quite so difficult to 
play against as one or two other famous pairs, 
J. Pim and F. O. Stoker, for example. In fact, 
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on two of the only three occasions we met in 
public 1 had the great honour and good fortune 
to be on the winning side. The first time was 
at the Irish Championship of 1889, where Lewis 
and I beat them after a very close match, 11-9 
in the final set. The next was at the Northern 
Championship, a month later, when with H. S. 
Mahony as a partner we gained a three sets to one 
victory; and the last occasion, at the Champion- 
ship Meeting the same year, when l again played 
with Lewis and the Renshaws defeated us in 
the Challenge Round after a tremendous five-set 
match, in which, curiously enough, we won 
exactly the same number of games as they did. 
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You have only to turn to the Championship Roll 
of Honour to see what manner of men these 
were. Nine times, between them, does their 
name appear as Singles Champion, and as a pair 
they won the Doubles on no less than eight 
occasions. Truly a wonderful, unique, and heroic 
record. 1 do not propose to bore you with ex- 
haustive details of their many other triumphs. 
Are they not recorded in the almanacs and 
handbooks of Messrs A. s, S 


well-known purveyors of lawn tennis requisites ? 


s, and other 


It is of themselves in their more intimate and 
private life 1 will try and give you some slight 
impression. This in one sense l am qualified to 
do, as I was honoured with their closest friend- 
ship for many happy years; but, alas! in another, 
I fear my halting pen will never allow me to set 
down the things and memories 1 long to describe, 
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but which are so elusive when one tries to grasp 
and record them in hard, matter-of-fact black 
and white. 

Who that witnessed the lawn tennis of the 
eighties doesn't remember the Renshaw rush ? 
When, whatever match was in progress, and how- 
ever exciting it might be, the moment the famous 
twins appeared on the scene, the whole gallery 
arose as one man, and there was a perfect stampede 
of spectators and chairs to whatever court they 
were going to play on. Well, the Dohertys 
were just as popular. Nor are the reasons far to 
seek. They had the easy grace of style and 
perfect command of the ball which distinguishes 
Mlle Lenglen from all other players. But apart 
from this and their wonderful play, it was their 
personality and charm that won the hearts of 
everyone who came in contact with them. 
They were indeed the preux chevaliers of the 
lawn tennis world. 

Their methods of play and the way they hit 
the ball differed considerably. This was partly 
owing to the fact that R. F. was very tall and 
H. L. decidedly lA, and also that they gripped 
the racket in a different manner.  Practically 
speaking, R. F. used the same grip for backhand 
and forehand, although, it is true, he put his 
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thumb down the handle when making the former 
stroke and occasionally slightly, very slightly, 
shortened his grip when doing so. Also being a 
tall man and slenderly built (he was about 6 ft. 
1 in. and only weighed 10 stone) I expect it was 
* easier for him to get the great speed he un- 
doubtedly had, both on his first service and ground 
shots, by perfect swing and timing rather than 
brute force. With H. L. it was otherwise, he 
was more sturdily built, and had considerable 
physical strength for a man of his inches. His 
shots, whilst perfectly produced, were rather more 
in the nature of a hit; also, he slightly altered his 
grip when playing a backhand stroke, and his 
forehand was made with a more open racket 
than Reggie's. 

Monsieur Brugnon, the crack French player, 
reminds me very much of Laurie, but he has not 
the accuracy, speed of foot, or court craft that 
H. L. possessed. Again, R. F. volleyed from 
farther back than his brother, both in Doubles 
and Singles, as he had not the same mobility, 
and depended much more on his anticipation, 
which was simply uncanny. At times one was 
tempted to think that nature had specially en- 
dowed him with this attribute to compensate for 
his comparative slowness. He was quite slow 
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on his feet, and yet it seemed as difficult to hit 
the ball out of his reach as out of Laurie's, and 
that is saying a good deal! 

A curious characteristic of both brothers was 
their habit of never rolling up their sleeves when 
playing. Laurie nearly always kept his buttoned 
round the wrists; Reggie invariably wore his 
loose and flapping. People used to say it was to 
put his opponent off! Needless to remark, it was 
nothing of the sort. Merely habit, and because he 
liked it. How he could, I don'tknow. Ive tried 
it, and in about five minutes it drove me crazy. 

l have often been asked which was the finer 
player. Well, of course, it depends what you 
mean by the “finer player.” If you go entirely 
by public form, then I suppose H. L. must be 
given the palm, as his match-winning record was 
probably the better of the two. But, and it is 
a big but, you must remember that R. F. was 
a man who was cursed with very bad health 
for nearly the whole of his career. He said 
to me many times, “1 don't know what it is, 
George, to feel really well.” Now, that is a 
pretty tough proposition to: play up against. 
Imagine going into a big match and feeling like 
“ nothing on earth.” Yet Reggie did it time 
after time, and won in spite of it, though not 
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always. No praise that can be bestowed on him 
is too extravagant. Most men with half his ail- 
ments would soon have given up the game in 
despair. But the way he met and endured his 
ill-health, and in spite of it was always sweet 
tempered, was something one could only marvel at. 

I have no hesitation in saying that if R. F. 
Doherty had been blessed with the health and 
constitution of an Ernest Renshaw, a Barlow, a 
Pim, or a dozen other young fellows one could 
pick out, he would never have been beaten in his 
whole career. 

Now the Dohertys were very fond of each 
other. 1 have seldom seen two greater pals; but 
unlike most brothers they enjoyed playing one 
another, at all events in private. 1 still think, 
and such experienced players and sound judges 
as my wife, Major C. H. L. Cazalet, and G. C. 
Ball-Greene endorse my opinion, that some of the 
best and most brilliant Singles ever seen were 
fought out between the two brothers on our 
private court in Leicestershire. Match after 
match they played there, and, to the intense 
delight of the onlookers, as if they were “all out ” 
for the Championship. But it was always the 
same story : Reggie was always too good; H.L. 
never won, and indeed very seldom got a set. 
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The difference, of course, from public play 
was that R. F. only played when he felt well; 
also, he could leave off when he'd had enough. 
Sometimes to get a “leg-pull,” Reggie, with a 
twinkle in his eye, would say to Laurie, “If 1 
could run like you 1d owe you fifteen,” and H. L. 
would get quite peevish for the moment, because 
he knew there was a good deal of truth in it! 
Now don't think from this that 1 am in any 
way belittling H. L.'s play. Far from it. 1 
had the greatest admiration of his lawn tennis, 
and if possible, an even greater admiration of 
his generalship and knowledge of the game, and 
the sporting spirit in which he played it. But. 
highly as I thought of him, there is no getting 
round the fact that, with one exception, he had 
neither the power of stroke nor the genius of 
Reggie, and 1 know that if Laurie were alive 
and with us now, he would bear me out in what 
I have said. 

The exception was his overhead play. In 
this particular department of the game 1 have 
never seen anyone quite the equal of H. L., 
except perhaps McLoughlin at Wimbledon in 
1913. Laurie could kill the ball overhead from 
any part of the court, and the accuracy with 
which he did so was deadly. Now, other men 
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have been able to kill from the region of the 
base line, but I've never seen anyone get back 
so quickly for a good lob, and deal with it quite 
so eftectively as Laurie. 

Apart from his generalship and court craft, 
the secret of H. L. Doherty's great success as a 
lawn tennis player was his stroke production and 
footwork. He had every shot on the board and 
absolutely no weak point. Whatever the shot, 
smash, volley, or off the ground, backhand or 
forehand, it was made with the same perfect 
ease and style. His feet and body were always 
in the exact right position, in relation to where 
the ball was, for making the stroke, and 
consequently he never looked awkward or 
uncomfortable when doing so. H. L., above 
all players, was the ideal for a beginner to 
take as a model. His strokes were so ortho- 
dox and produced so correctly. With R. F. it 
was otherwise. It would have been as hopeless 
for anyone to attempt to copy his forehand as 
to imitate S. H. Smith's famous “punch.” 
There are some things one can only admire. 
Imitation must end in disaster. 

Genius is the one word to use when talking 
of R. F. The game was part of himself, An 
instinct. He couldn't help hitting the ball in 
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the right way to the right spot. Who ever 
saw Reggie ““tucked up” over a shot?  I 
never did. Every now and then there are 
people like this born into the world of games— 
Mlle Lenglen, Miss Wethered, W. G. Grace, 
Peter Latham, John Roberts, Harry Vardon. 
Just the few, the very, very few. 

One other point should be remembered when 
trying to form a just estimate of the Dohertys' 
powers. Their style was so «easy and effortless, 
and they made the game appear so simple, it is 
probable, indeed almost certain, that the great 
majority of spectators failed to realise the pace 
they were getting on the ball, or how exceed- 
ingly awkward they were making things for 
their opponents. This is nearly always the case 
when watching a master of any game. Look 
at Miss Wethered at golf! - How ridiculously 
easy she makes it appear. No effort whatever. 
But there's the ball, 200 yards down the very 
middle of the fairway. ““ Absurd,” you say to 
yourself, “anybody can do it!” So one can, 
most beautifully—in theory ! 

As a Doubles pair they were the strongest 
- combination 1 have ever gone into court against, 
with the possible exception of Pim and Stoker. 
From the time they first won the Doubles 
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Championship in 1897 until they gave up serious 
lawn tennis in 1906 they only suffered defeat on 
four occasions. The first time at the hands of 
G. C. Ball-Greene and myself at Homburg in 
1897, and thrice by Smith and Frank Riseley 
at the Championships in 1902 and 1906 and at 
Monte Carlo in 1903. There was one other 
time 1 very nearly accomplished their downfall, 
This was in the Doubles final at the autumn 
meeting of the Queen's Club in 1902, called the 
London Covered Court Championship, and my 
partner was C. H. L. Cazalet. 1 shall always 
regard it as the most extraordinary match in 
which 1 have ever participated. The first three 
sets occupied so much time that the light failed, 
and we had to adjourn until the Monday! We 
were then leading 2 sets to 1. On resuming we 
began badly and lost the fourth set at 6-3. The 
last set was a terrific struggle. The Dohertys 
won the first four games. We retaliated by 
taking the next five, and then a ding-dong battle 
ensued until they finally ran out at 9-7. We 
were nine times within a point of the match and 
yet couldn't win. On one of these occasions 
H. L. hit the top of one of the posts with a 
return which otherwise would have gone out of 
court, but in some extraordinary way fell over 
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our side, untakeable. It was the only time in 
my life I have ever seen Clem Cazalet annoyed 
on a tennis court ! 

Apart from their lawn tennis, the brothers 
| were immensely popular with all who knew them 
| in their private life. Thisis not to be wondered 
| at, for they were always cheery and disposed to 
make the best of things, and unselfish and 
| generous to a fault. Both were good golfers ; 
' HH. L., indeed, was very high up in the amateur 
¡ ranks, and when playing his best had to be 
| gravely reckoned with by anyone. R. F. had 
another talent, the gift of a very pure, though 
| small, tenor voice. Too small for the operatic 
| or even the concert stage. But I've heard good 
judges say that if he had been properly trained 
¡and taken music seriously, he could have made 
| quite a name as a drawing-room singer. Any- 
how, I know he was delightful to listen to, as 
his voice was of such fine quality and always 
right in the middle of the note. Alas! that 
'- death should have claimed, in the flower of their 
'manhood, two such fine players and great-hearted 
gentlemen. They were indeed a loss, not only 
to their many friends, but to the whole of the 


'lawn tennis world. 
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ThE following is from a leading article in 
the Times. 


It is a eulogy of which any great statesman 
might be proud, and eloquent testimony of the 
amazing popularity of the late H. L. Doherty, 
as well as a tribute to his great personal qualities. 
Also, unlike many culogies, every word of it is 


true! 
“ Ay EnGcLisH SPORTSMAN 


“ The death of H. L. Doherty is a loss to the lawn 
tennis community, but it is more than that. Sport 
holds so large a place in our national life that the man 
who is Champion at one of our chief sports becomes a 
representative Englishman. Hundreds model them- 
selves upon him, and when the sport at which he 
excels is the subject of international competition, it 
is by him that his countrymen are judged abroad. 
Our ambassadors are known in official circles in the 
countries to which they are sent, but the men we send 
to Olympic Games and similar gatherings are agents 
accredited to the peoples who hold them. Their 
sayings and doings, their behaviour in victory or 
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defeat, the tactics they employ, all these are discussed 
in popular newspapers, and the athletes they meet take 
back with them to their own countries impressions 
which they scatter broadcast. This crew stood on 
rights which should have been waived ; that runner 
impeded his opponents ; those marksmen used a 
prohibited device ; that half-back did not observe the 
spirit of the rules, with how little foundation are such 
reports set gomng. 

Doherty was a great lawn tennis player, many say 
the greatest that has been seen; he and his brother 
maintained for us that cherished supremacy which we 
have recently lost; but from the national point of 
view his technical capacity was but one of his recom- 
mendations, and not the greatest. With him there 
was no possibility of “unpleasant incidents” ; he was 
too true a sportsman to commit an ungenerous act 
deliberately, too cool to seize in the excitement of the 
moment an advantage he might subsequently regret. 
Defeat at his hands lost half its sting, for he was courtesy 
itself ; and 1f defeat were his own portion he accepted it 
with the same equanimity which had made it so difficult 
to bring about. He played an English game in the 
spirit in which Englishmen think games should be 
played. He was a typical Englishman, and it is a 
source of legitimate pride to his countrymen that we 
can call him so.” 


Such was Laurie Doherty. Therefore, ““ Go 
ye and do likewise.” And whilst we are on 
the subject, with Laurie's example before us, 
there is something 1 would impress on all you 
young heroes and others who aspire to Champion- 
ship honours—it is in the matter of umpires' 
decisions. 
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Umpiring is a thankless job at the best of 
times. Generally boring, and often unpleasant. 
Moreover, don't forget that umpires in the 
lawn tennis world are amateurs, and either take 
it on out of keenness, or good nature, or both. 
Also, competitors themselves nearly always lend 
a hand, otherwise there would not be enough 
umpires to go round. Well, then, disputing the 
umpire's decision is what I want to warn you 
against. Oh yes, I know, P've done it myself, 
more's the pity ; but that is the very reason you 
should profit by my experience, for two wrongs 
never yet made a right. Reflect how very 
seldom you see an umpire's decision disputed in 
first-class cricket. It does happen no doubt, 
but nothing like so frequently as in lawn tennis. 
Now, 1 played county cricket for a good many 
years, but in all my career 1 never once re- 
member questioning an umpire's decision. I 
wish 1 could say the same about lawn tennis. 
Why is this? Why should there be any differ- 
ence in the behaviour of the players in the two 
games? I think the reason—but, mark you, 
not the excuse, for there ¿5 no excuse—may be 
found in the great strain of a hard-fought match. 
Possibly it is the nearest approach to actual 


fighting in the world of games. Two men 
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with every nerve and muscle screwed up to the 
highest possible tension for two or three hours, 
often under a blazing sun. Both of them out 
to a clinch. Then, at one of the most critical 
moments, a palpably bad decision, followed by 
another and even another, and, as so frequently 
happens in the luck of games, and ** cussedness ” 
of things, all against the same player! These 
are the moments when it is difficult to say 
nothing, or even /ook nothing. You feel you've 
been robbed of a hard-earned victory and all 
your toil and agony has been in vain. Believe 
me, Í can sympathise with you; I”ve been through 
it myself time and again, and 1 know. None 
better. But I implore you, * keep a stiff upper 
lip.” Say nothing. Look nothing. If you 
can succeed in this, not only will you gain the 
respect of the public, but I am certain in the 
long run you will win many more matches, and 
the reason is not far to seek. It can be summed 
up in one word—control. 
Now 1 say all this because I want to impress 
most strongly on you young players the ¿mmense 
importance of good manners in court, not only 
on account of the dignity and prestige of our % 
great game, but for your own ultimate happiness 
and satisfaction, and 1 would remind you that 
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moi qui vous parle have had a longer experience 
of first-class lawn tennis than any other player 
in the world. 

There is another matter closely connected 
with the foregoing remarks, the apparently 
growing practice of purposely hitting the ball 
into the net or out of court, after a mistake, or 
supposed mistake, on the part of the umpire or 
linesman, agarmst one's opponent. The idea, of 
course, is to even up matters by presenting your 
adversary with the next point. 1 contend that 
this is entirely wrong. (One must abide by the 
umpire's decision. It may appear hard luck on 
your opponent, but the next moment you may 
have equally bad luck yourself. Where, then, 
is it to end? You may go on conceding each 
other points until the whole thing becomes a 
farce. In fact, I have known this happen, to 
the exasperation of everyone concerned. To 
begin with, it is doubtful if the desired object 
is attained, for one point is seldom of the same 
value as another. Also, it nearly always upsets 
the play of both competitors for the next few 
strokes, sometimes games, to say nothing of 
embarrassing the umpire, and making him look 
more or less a fool. 


Now, all this is very unpleasant and unprofit- 
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able. “There may be some excuse, although I 
doubt it, for this questionable and quixotic 
conduct at “Slocum in the Hole”; where 
possibly the two local “cracks” have arranged 
to go by their own decisions regardless of the 
umpire. There can be none at the Champion- 
ship Meeting ; certainly not in the centre court 
with a linesman on every line. Yet 1 have 
known it done by world-famous players on 
more than one occasion in the last few years. 
I trust we shall see less of this in the future, as, 
in my opinion, it is an objectionable habit from 
every point of view, and one which should be 
severely discouraged. 
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Ir is not my intention to go into minute details 
of how to hold your racket or what position 
your body should be in when making such and 
such a stroke. All this has been fully and ably 
dealt with in that admirable book R. F. and 
H. L. Doherty on Lawn Tennis. Rather do I 
want to attempt advice of a general character. 
If some of it is repetition, my retort to all but 
young players is, “Don't read it.” To these last 
I would say, “ You can't have certain precepts 
and maxims rubbed in too hard or too often.” 
At the very start, and as the foundation and 
basis of the game, 1 would urge the cultivation 
of the forehand drive. Nine out of every ten 
of all the great players, past and present, have 
possessed this drive. It is ¿he big gun of your 
armament. The attacking weapon par excellence. 
Now, don't run away with the idea that 1 am 
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asking you to devote your attention exclusively 
to base-line play, still less to becoming a “one- 
stroke man.” The gods forbid! But I do want 
to impress on you, and most strongly, the extreme 
importance of acquiring the correct method of 
hitting the ball with the forehand early in your 
career. This drive is the backbone of the game, 
and from it all other strokes should radiate, so to 
speak. 

There have been, of course, great players whose 
backhand was their attacking shot (E. W. Lewis, 
H. S. Mahony, and G. A. Caridia are notable 
instances), but these can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, and are the exception that prove the 
rule. The grip of the forehand drive must be of 
such a nature as to allow the face of the racket 
at the moment of impact to be what is called 
“ open,” and the stroke made in such a manner 
as to impart “top” or overspin to the ball. It 
is, Of course, practically impossible to teach this 
in a book; and the only way for a learner is 
either to get hold of a first-class coach who 
knows what he's talking about (and there aren't 
many of "em), or by carefully watching, whenever 
the opportunity offers, such players as Johnston, 
Alonso, and others who possess this stroke. Also, 
do not be shy of asking good players how to 
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make a shot. Never mind whether you know 
them or not. It's a hundred to one he, or she, 
will be only too glad to show you. They can- 
not know your wants unless you ask, and most 
people are very diffident about giving advice or 
instruction until it is sought for. 

The backhand should be made on the same 
principle, which will necessitate therefore a 
slight shifting of the grip. You should do your 
utmost to acquire the art of hitting the ball on 
the top of the bound, or even a little earlier if 
possible, both back and forehanded, and also of 
hitting it thus as you are actually in your stride 
on your way to the net. The reason is obvious. 
It gives your opponent so much less time to 
reach the ball, and yourself so much more time 
to get into the proper volleying position, which 
is close to the net, but always with an eye for 
being lobbed ! 

A lot of nonsense is talked nowadays, and 
some of it by writers who ought to know better, 
about “ hitting the ball on the rise,” as if it was 
something entirely new in lawn tennis. It is 
nothing of the sort, and there is no greater 
fallacy. Willie Renshaw always hit the ball in 
this manner whenever it was possible to do 
so. It was his most deadly stroke, for the 
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reason 1 have already stated, that it gave so little 
time to his opponent. He did it both with 
his backhand and forehand, and was moving in 
towards the net all the time when doing so. 
H. A. B. Chapman was another fine player of 
those days who hit the ball “on the rise,” 
and there were many others. It was astonish- 
ing when playing either of these men how 
little time they gave you and how exhausting 
1t was. The effort required to get to their 
shots was so great. 1 always used to think 
that two sets against W. Renshaw was the 
equivalent of three with anyone else. 

Sound back of the court play, then, is the 
foundation-stone and grammar of lawn tennis. 
You may be ever such a brilliant volleyer, but, 
without good ground shots to pave the way, you 
will not win Championships. That the con- 
verse is possible is proved by the fact that H. F. 
Lawford and A. W. Gore both won the Cham- 
pionship, the former once, the latter three times, 
and their volleying was practically a negligible 
quantity. On the other hand, neither of these 
men, good as they were, belonged to that very 
small and select band of the really great geniuses 
of the game. To achieve this distinction you 
must be as good on the volley as you are off 
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the ground ; in fact, an all-round player, practi- 
cally perfect in every shot, with no weak point 
whatever. 

My advice to young players is, first of all, to 
get a grip of your base-line strokes, and when you 
have, try and combine these with volleying. lt 
is no good attempting to reverse this process. If 
you do, 1 feel sure you will never really master 
your back of the court shots. 1 can imagine 
no better player to model one's game on than 
W. M. Johnston. Unfortunately, he is all too 
seldom with us, but when he is, “make a note 
of it”! He is the essence, epitome, and liv- 
ing example of sound lawn tennis. Watch the 
manner in which he works for his opening from 
the back of the court, and the moment he has 
. forced his man out of position, or his opponent 
sent him a “short length,” bang goes his 
forehand (or backhand for that matter), and 
either the ball is hit clean out of reach, or he 
is at the net before you can wink, and the 
rally is over. It is years since we have seen 
such a thoroughly sound yet brilliant player as 
Johnston at his best. Personally, I must con- 
fess to a feeling of particular gratification at 
his success, for there is nothing new in his 
methods, His is the exact type of game played 
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by Pim, “T. Chaytor, and other great masters 
years ago, except that the average pace he gets 
on the ball is greater. He does not use even 
the “ American service.” Moreover, it is the 
type of game I have always advocated, and this 
on account of the sound methods and tactics 
1t is based upon. 1 have taken Johnston as a 
model, because one must have a model that is 
more or less orthodox, not because 1 think he 
is a better player than Tilden. The latter is 
a law unto himselí—a genius. Many of his 
strokes are quite unorthodox, and it would be 
hopeless and bewildering for anyone to attempt 
to imitate them. 

Tilden is probably the most delightful per- 
sonality to watch in the lawn tennis world of 
the present day. He so often does the un- 
expected, and is certainly the most versatile 
player I have ever seen. There is no man more 
dangerous when things are looking black, and 
defeat is threatening, or who so constantly 
retrieves apparently hopeless positions with 
strokes that are positively dazzling in their 
brilliance. Now you can't imitate or model 
your game on a man like this; but, all the 
same, watch him whenever you have the oppor- 
tunity : you may be able to pick up a great deal 
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from his strategy and court craft. He is the 
Cinquevalli of lawn tennis—a juggler with the 
ball. America is, indeed, fortunate in produc- 
ing two such players as Tilden and Johnston. 

When you have once got a grasp of your 
base-line play, don't forget to make “the net” 
your ultimate aim. When there, don't retreat 
or be deterred from getting there again because 
you happen to be passed two or three times. 
Always attack on every possible opportunity, 
and keep attacking. It is astonishing how a 
really persistent volleyer will put the best base 
liners off their game after a little while. He 
may be passed time after time, and lose a set, or 
even two; but if he is fit enough, and coura- 
geous enough, to stick it out, in all probability 
victory will reward him in the end. It is by no 
means easy to keep on passing a really good and 
determined volleyer, and few base liners have 
ever been able to do it consistently. 

Always try and anticipate your adversary's 
intentions. (Good anticipation is a great asset, 
and will win you many matches. R.F. Doherty 
was, perhaps,-the most notable instance. With 
him it positively amounted to a sixth sense, so 
strongly was it developed. No doubt he had 
acquired it subconsciously, if not intentionally, to 
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make up for his comparative slowness. With- 
out such anticipation he would have been sadly 
handicapped ; whereas, in fact, it was most 
difficult to hit the ball out of his reach. 
Roper Barrett is another example of fine antici- 
pation ; although, of course, he was blessed with 
great activity into the bargain. Mile Lenglen 
is wonderful in this respect. No doubt with 
many players it is instinct to a large extent, 
but, like most things, can be cultivated, and 
the chief essential for success is to watch your 
opponent's hand and eye. How often does 
one hear at golf that hoary and ancient maxim, 
“Keep your eye on the ball!” Believe me, 
it is just as important at lawn tennis; in fact, 
in all games. I remember once, when playing 
against Derbyshire at cricket, having a yarn 
in the luncheon hour with that fine all-round 
professional, Chatterton. 

“ Prince Ranjitsinhji, sir? Of course, sir, 
most difficult man to get out in England.” 

When l asked why, Chatterton replied : 

“« Because he watches the ball further on to 
his bat than anyone else.” 

He turned to his pal Davidson, who was 
listening, and said : 

« That's so, George, isn't it ? ” 
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Davidson nodded assent. 

Now, those two . Derbyshire professionals 
knew what they were talking about. There- 
fore, watch the ball at lawn tennis and as far 
on to the racket as you can. In no stroke is 
this more important, or more likely to be 
neglected, than in the service. Half the errors 
in serving arise from not looking at the ball. 

For 'a striking example of keeping the eye 
on the ball, watch Mrs Lambert Chambers 
in action. No person I have ever seen more 
completely carries out this old axiom, and few 
better players have ever walked on to a court. 
Remember, when making a stroke, to let the arm 
and therefore the racket follow well through. 
The “follow through,” like keeping the eye 
on the ball, is quite as important in lawn 
tennis as in golf. 

By following through one gets greater control 
of direction, greater accuracy, and more pace. 
I don't pretend to explain the scientific reasons 
for this fact. It is so: let others explain it, if 
they will. Carry out my advice, and I think 
you will be content with the results which 
will spring from it.  R. F. Doherty, A. W. 
Gore, S. H. Smith, and Mrs Hillyard were fine 
examples of the art of “following through.” In 
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the case of the lady, so far did the swing of the 
racket go through when making the forehand 
drive that in the tennis season the upper part of 
her left arm and shoulder were a mass of bruises 
from the impact of her right hand and wrist! 
On one occasion a first-class player watching 
Mrs Hillyard was heard to mutter in envious 
tones, “Who wouldn't live on the base line 
with a drive like that?” If I remember aright, 
it was poor Harold Mahony. 

Avoid cultivating an American service unless 
you are specially endowed by Nature with the 
physical attributes necessary to indulge in this 
form of vanity with impunity. If, however, 
you find it comes to you easily and more or less 
naturally, and you can deliver it with great 
speed and break, then by all means do every- 
thing in your power to cherish, hold, and im- 
prove such a gift. Employed by such masters 
as Norman Brookes, Tilden, and Patterson, it 
is invaluable. As exploited by some English 
players 1 could name, and not a few Continental 
ones, it is a positive vice, for the ball only sits 
up, waits, and absolutely invites the opponent to 
do what he likes with it. Woe betide the man 
who served such stuff to S. H. Smith! Rather 
than this, try and cultivate a more or less 
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straightforward service with a fair amount of 
cut on it from right to left, but not so much 
as to take off all pace and power. Endeavour 
to get your second service as good, or nearly as 
good, as your first. (There is little, if any, dif- 
ference between Patterson's first and second.) 
Always try and disguise its direction to the 
utmost. It is far more difficult for your opponent 
to return the ball effectively if he has to move 
suddenly, be it ever so little, than if he is 
allowed to make his return standing still; this 
is a point, apparently obvious, which is all too 
apt to be overlooked. Also, remember that your 
wrist plays, or should play, a very important 
part in serving. lt is just as impossible to get 
great speed on a serve without “ wrist ” as 1t is 
to get great length on a drive at golf unless the 
wrists are taking their proper share in the 
swing. Again, watch Patterson, and you will 
see the tremendous use he makes of his wrist 
just before the point of impact. Even he, 
strong as he is, could not get anything like the 
pace he does without that effective wrist action. 
The action in smashing a lob is very similar 
to serving. The whole of the body, hips, 
shoulders, arms, and wrists should be thrown 
into the stroke. 
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Another stroke you should make part of your 


armament is the “ Drop Shot.” For some reason 
or other very few players nowadays seem to give 
this valuable stroke the attention it deserves. 
Miss Ryan is a notable exception, for she wins 
many aces by its judicious use. It is a wrist 
shot pure and simple, and must be made in 
such a manner as to impart a lot of back spin 
to the ball. It must also be disguised until 
the last second, as the measure of its success is 
surprise. 

In playing a rally from the back of the court 
1t is a good rule, after making your shot, to 
regain a position somewhere about the middle of 
the base line, or even a little behind it. If your 
forehand is your strong point, do not make a 
practice of “running round ” to take a stroke 
forehanded which should have been taken on the 
backhand. It is a bad habit, which will grow 
on you and be ever more difficult to eradicate 
as time goes on. You must learn to be as strong 
on the one flank as on the other, and for this 
reason it is so much easier to attack you if you 
have a definite weak point than if you have 
none. Also, by “running round” you are 
almost certain to get out of position, and to 
leave more of your court open to attack than 
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would otherwise be the case, to say nothing of 
the extra exertion involved. 

I am afraid that the present-day craze for 
playing in tournament after tournament (the 
number of which has so increased as to be a 
positive danger to English lawn tennis), without 
any proper and sufficient interval for serious 
practice, will make it all the more difficult for 
the young player to resist the temptation of 
indulging his strong points at the expense of 
his weak. He, of course, is out to win, not to, 
strengthen his weak points, which is only natural 
in a tournament. But, if he is really keen to 
improve his game, let' him beware of this lust 
for tournaments only, for such is not the road to 
fame. The great players of old practised assidu- 
ously before the Championships, at Wimbledon 
or elsewhere, and were not unduly led astray by 
this will o” the wisp. 

There are two kinds of lob : (1) The ordinary 
high variety tossed well up to the heavens, 
chiefly used when in difficulties as a means of 
regaining position. (2) The low, swift lob, 
which is in reality an attacking stroke, as by it, 
when properly made, the point is almost invari- 
ably won outright. It is a half-driven shot, 
with a low trajectory, only just out of the 
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opponent's reach, and its essential essence is 
disguise and unexpectedness. It must, of course, 
only be used when your opposite number is close 
to the net. Should your adversary foresee your 
intention, you are done, as one step back will 
enable him to kill. This quick, low lob is a 
most useful stroke, and is own brother to the 
lob volley. 

When trying to pass a volleyer, remember to 
look at the ball rather than at the man at the 
net. To the position of that unpleasant person 
you cannot spare more than a fleeting glance, 
and must take your chance that you have guessed 
his fell intentions correctly. Your final gaze 
must be fixed on the ball, otherwise it is im- 
possible to make the stroke with accuracy. 
Always remember that in a Single “length ” is 
all-important. You must get “length.” Pim 
used to lay great stress on the importance of this 
point. If he found, at the beginning of a 
match, that for some unaccountable reason his 
touch was not quite right, and he wasn't getting 
his drive near enough to the enemy's base line, 
this made no difference to him. He didn't alter 
his game one iota, as so many do with fatal 
results, but went on hitting just the same, even 
at the sacrifice of a set, until he did get his 
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“length,” and then it was usually a case of woe 
betide the other man! This may sound heroic 
counsel, and no doubt it requires a lot of pluck 
and nerve to carry it out. All the same, I believe 
Pim was right (he certainly was in his own case), 
and that it will well repay you to adopt his 
methods. 

In a Double, of course, length is not of such 
primary importance. In this form of the game 
one is generally trying to hit the ball, with as 
much “top” on as possible, short over the net 
to the opponent's feet. At the same time, on 
the occasions when, for instance, one or both of 
your adversaries have been forced to the back of 
the court, length may still be of the utmost 
importance. In a Double your whole aim, 
object, and ambition should be to absolutely /twe 
at the net—both of you. The closer to it the 
better ; a wary eye, of course, being kept open 
for the quick lob. In a volleying rally try to 
work ¿n and in all the time, and not edge further 
and further away. Also, don't be afraid of 
hurting the ball, either on the volley or over- 
head. There must be no patting, no half- 
measures. The ball must be hit, and hit in 
such a manner that the enemy never see it again 
until it has been retrieved by the ball-boy ! 
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good combination, and it is a world of pities we 
have seen so little of this in England of late 
years. The Double game is such a fascinating 
one both to play and to watch, and in it there 
Is scope for such an immense amount of skill 
and finesse. If Singles are an art, Doubles are 
a science. There seem to be no regular pairs 
nowadays. In years gone by, there were at least 
half a dozen who always played together, perhaps 
for several seasons in succession, and the conse- 
quence was some of those combinations reached 
a very high standard of excellence. It is very 
seldom a scratch pair, however good the men 
may be individually, combine well until they 
have had some considerable experience of each 
other's game. It is obvious that this must be so. 
Besides, it is so much better fun to play with 
a regular partner. There is all the joy of con- 
stantly striving to improve your combination, 
and getting to know exactly which strokes to 
leave and which to take. (One can only hope 
“that the rising generation will bear this in mind, 
and that in the future we shall see more regular 
pairs, who are pairs in the real meaning of the 
word, than has been the case of late years. 
One thing more before 1 end this chapter. 
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Don't forget that from the days of the Renshaws 
until the present time the champions, one and 
all, were great match players. They were men 
who hung on to the last gasp and the last 
stroke, however ill things appeared to be going 
for them; also, whatever happened, never 
allowed themselves to be put off by extraneous 
circumstances. If you wish to come to the 
very top at lawn tennis you must be prepared 
to make certain sacrifices. Don't sit up too late, 
don't smoke too much, don't eat too much, 
don't drink too much! In a word, live moder- 
ately. Lawn tennis is the best training for lawn 
tennis. A motto which hangs over the com- 
petitors' entrance door to the Centre Court is also 
worth remembering. It is taken from Kipling's 
poem “* If,” and runs as follows :— 


If you can meet with triumph and disaster, 
And treat those two impostors just the same.” 


For the rest, if a man will live moderately and 


practise assiduously he will go far. 
2 
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' CHAPTER IX 
LAWN TENNIS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ThE question as to whether lawn tennis should 
be encouraged at public schools has often been 
debated. Asfar as I can gather, the principal 
arguments against it are : 

(1) It would interfere with cricket. 

(2) Itis not a “team” game, and therefore 
not such good discipline as football or cricket. 

There is another reason which, although it 
may not be actively advanced, is, 1 suspect, more 
potent than the other two combined—finance! 

With objection No. 1, I entirely disagree. 
My own personal experience has proved to me 
that in one instance, at least, it has no founda- 
tion in fact. The instance 1 refer to is that of 
H.M.S. Britannia, the training-ship for officers 
of the Royal Navy which used to be at Dart- 
mouth. In this ship there were, at the time 1 
speak of, about 150 to 160 naval cadets. We 
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had an excellent cricket ground and a pro- 
fessional coach. There were also several good 
grass courts. Now, the cadets who didn't care 
for cricket were encouraged in every way to 
play lawn tennis, and many of them did so; but, 
for all that, we had a very strong eleven, and 
one probably capable of taking on any school in 
England, age for age (the age of the cadets 
in those days was from thirteen and a half to 
fifteen and a half). We used to play several of 
the cricket clubs and schools in Devonshire, such 
as Torquay and Newton Abbott; and, although 
we were generally up against grown men, or 
boys a great deal older than ourselves, by no 
means always got the worst of it. Now, I 
maintain that if in the case of H.M.S. Britannia, 
with comparatively few boys, and also other dis- 
tractions such as boating and rackets, there was 
still room for lawn tennis without any detriment 
to cricket, this danger (?) would be even less at 
our great public schools, where there are several 
hundred boys. 

Tam also informed, on unimpeachable authority, 
that in American schools, like Groton, lawn tennis 
is encouraged, and has not been found to interfere 
with baseball —their equivalent to our cricket. 
It must not be forgotten that many boys do not 
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like cricket, and will never like it. It by no 
means follows that they are bad sportsmen, or 
wanting in energy or pluck, or any of the good 
qualities that go to make a decent youngster. 
The same boys will readily take to football, 
hockey, or lawn tennis. It is simply that cricket 
does not appeal to them. Of course they may 
be, and are “fagged ” to play, but their hearts 
are not in the game and never will be, and, as 
soon as they are in a position to do so, they 
will drop it. Thus is wasted good material and 
time that might be more usefully and profitably 
employed in other things. 

Now, 1 yield to no man in my love of cricket. 
It is in my blood, and 1 was brought up to it 
from childhood. Also, it is probable that if the 
lines of my life had been cast differently, 1 might 
never have been a lawn tennis player. As things 
were, 1 played first-class county cricket for several 
years, and also had the honour of representing 
the gentlemen against the players. I mention 
this not of vanity, or in idle boasting, but because 
such a statement is necessary, lest some may ask, 
“ Who is this man that prates of cricket, yet is 
only a lawn tennis player?” But, because 1 
love cricket, it does not blind me to the fact 
that there are some who do not, and never will. 
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Also, that there are other great games in this 
world of ours, and that there is room, and ample 
room, for all of them, to the benefit of everyone 
concerned. 

With regard to argument No. 2, that lawn 
tennis is not a team game, this, to a certain 
extent, is true. Ordinary play in tournaments is 
decidedly not team play; «but, on the other hand, 
there are the great international matches, where 
nation is pitted against nation, and in these it is 
very much a team game. Oneis playing for one's 
country in exactly the same manner as a cricketer 
in a test match, and not simply for one's indi- 
vidual honour and glory. This also applies to 
the numerous inter-club and inter-county matches 
that are held nowadays. Moreover, for none 
of these events are prizes given. 

If it is urged that lawn tennis is not the same 
discipline for boys as cricket or football, surely 
this depends to a great extent on how the 
organisation for it is carried out. For instance, 
it would need strict supervision, and masters, 
who knew something about the game, told off 
to coach and look after the boys in the same 
way as at cricket, and make sure there was no 
slacking or playing the fool. It would not be 
an all-the-year-round game. Certain months 
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only would be set aside for it. For the rest of 
the year, football, hockey, or what not, would 
be compulsory. 

Now, rackets is played and encouraged at 
schools, so why not lawn tennis? The former 
is a splendid game, and magnificent exercise ; but 
it has these disadvantages, and they are very 
decided disadvantages—it is expensive; it is 
not played in the open air; «and, except to the 
favoured few, is of very little use to 2 man after 
he has left school or varsity, for the simple 
reason that he can't get it. On the other hand, 
lawn tennis is universal. In these days of severe 
competition and the struggle for existence which 
is life, the great majority of boys when they 
leave school or college have to go out into the 
world to earn their own living. But no matter 
what their business or profession may be, or in 
what portion of the globe their lot is cast, they 
can get lawn tennis. From Buenos Ayres to 
Bombay, and from Copenhagen to the Cape it 
is played everywhere, and by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men.  Itis the only really international 
game. 

Now, quite apart from the enjoyment point of 
view, the importance of all this, hygienically, 
can hardly be overstated. A man leaves his 
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office, brain weary and fagged, as late as six or 
even seven in summer time, and in an hour or 
so can get as much sweatíng exercise, in one of 
its most delightful forms, as he wants. What 
is the result? He goes back home feeling an 
entirely different person, with a head clear of 
cobwebs and worries; an appetite for dinner; 
refreshed and invigorated for his next day?s toil. 
I maintain there is no other game that so com- 
pletely fills the bill in the changed conditions 
and demands of modern life, which can be got, 
and anywhere, so easily, so cheaply, and so 
quickly as lawn tennis, or one that is more bene- 
ficial to health. The importance of all this to 
the civilized portion of the human race is 
incalculable. Apart from the reasons already 
advanced, there is one thing 1 am certain of, 
until the youth of the Nation is attracted to the 
game early in their Career, there is little or no: 
chance of recovering our lost supremacy, or even 
holding our own with other countries. We 
cannot hope to compete with America, the 
Colonies, and the Continent, where schoolboys 
are taught to play. 

Now as regards finance, schoolmasters are 
faced at the outset with the necessity of acquiring 
suitable sites, and the laying down and mainten- 
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ance of the courts. All this, of course, requires 
money, and in many cases there will be other 
difficulties to overcome. But difficulties only 
exist in order to be overcome ; and, with regard 
to the money part of the question, 1 have reason 
to believe that as these lines are penned (February 
1924) this very point is receiving the fullest and 
most sympathetic consideration of the governing 
body of the game, so there is little cause for 
doubt that, if required, assistance of a practical 
nature will be forthcoming in the future. 

Courts at schools should be of the “hard ” 
variety, because these are available for play, 
spring, summer, and autumn; whereas grass 
could only be used during the summer term, 
viz. May, June, and part of July, after which 
the holidays begin. Aiso, boys musf be taught 
on a firm, true surface, and: it is very doubtful if 
grass courts at schools could or would be kept 
in sufficiently good order for learning the game 
in a scientific manner. It is hopeless to expect 
pupils to acquire a correct style, or the proper 
method of hitting the ball, on untrue courts and 
with bad appliances. Unless the whole thing— 
courts, appliances, coaching, supervision, etc.—1S 
done well, and with the utmost thoroughness, it 
would be better not to do it at all. 
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I APPROACH this subject with fear and trembling. 
In all conscience, men's play is difficult enough 
to deal with. But the ladies! My path is 
indeed a thorny one. Worst of all, I”'ve got to 
tackle the problem single-handed, as my wife 
utterly refuses to have anything whatever to do 
with it. In this you perceive at the very outset 
the artfulness of the sex! If the wife of one's 
bosom turns round on one in this manner, what 
will the others do! Also, 1 can't get out of it. 
I tried to wriggle in a feeble sort of way; but a 
stern publisher said, “ No, my son, you will write 
it, and your wife will put her name to it!” Did 
you ever know such a Machiavellian policy ? 
But that was where he made his error, for my 
better half declined even this concession, so I 
am left to bear the brunt. Whatalife! Women 
will do anything! Look at the suffragettes! 
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Why, I remember in 1913 they even tried to 
burn the stands down at the old ground. Any- 
how, whatever 1 say, they can't do that at the 
new one, thank goodness! Besides, 1 never did 
the suffragettes any harm! For all they knew, 
I might have been a male suffragette, if there is 
such a thing. Why couldn't they confine their 
polite little attentions to Winston and L. G. 
and people of that sort, who only had the minor 
affairs of life to look after, and knew nothing of 
the worries and troubles of trying to keep lawn 
tennis courts in good order, or satisfying the 
querulous demands of a stony-hearted committee ? 

Well, it was this way : I had noticed that the 
ladies in question, when not engaged in their 
fascinating pastime of burning private houses, 
had been very active in their attentions to certain 
golf clubs and pavilions. As we had some large 
wooden stands at Wimbledon, which would 
make a beautiful bonfire, I exercised the Sherlock 
Holmes part of my mentality and clapped on a 
night-watchman forthwith. He was a hefty 
young fellow, just retired from the artillery, and 
shortly going to settle in Australia. As luck 
would have it, the very first night he came on 


duty they made the attempt ! l sorts of com- 
bustibles had been piled against the “B” Sip 
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and, just as they were about to touch off the 
whole show, he appeared on the scene of action ! 
There was a general sauve qui peut. One of 
them, with Joe the watchman in hot pursuit, 
fell over some loose building material in the 
dark, and Joe fell on top of her, and took her in 
triumph to the pavilion, where she was secured 
pending the arrival of the police. Early next 
morning 1 got a telephone message reporting 
the affair, and asking me to attend the Police 
Court at 10.30. After the proceedings were 
over, and the prisoner remanded for further in- 
quiries, I gave the night-watchman a sovereign 
as a reward for his smart work. The next night 
when he came on duty he had two large coils of 
rope in his hand. My head groundsman said : 

““ Hullo, Joe, what's that for ? ” 

“ Well,” said Joe, “you see, Mr Coleman, it's 
like this: If these *ere s are worth a quid 
apiece, Pm going to tie up one whilst 1 goes 
after the others! ” 

A few months afterwards Joe emigrated to 


Australia, but rejoined the army when war broke 
out, and, 1 understand, was killed in France. 
He had eight brothers, and all of them served 
during the war. 
In the history of the Ladies” Chatirpionalál 
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there were certain eras which were more or less 
dominated by one particular player. For con- 
venience we will call them the Five Eras. It 
must be remembered that since this Champion- 
ship was first instituted in 1884, five ladies have 
won it between them no less than twenty-cight 
times ; also, for four years there was no meeting 
- Owing to the war. These fiveare: Miss L. Dod 
(five times), Mrs Hillyard (six times), Mrs 
Sterry (five times), Mrs Lambert Chambers 
(seven times), Mlle Lenglen (five times). 

Miss Maud Watson was the first Lady 
Champion in 1884, and was also successful the 
following year. But from 1881, when she 
played her first open Singles at Edgbaston, 
until June 1886 at Bath, when she suffered her 
first defeat at the hands of Miss L. Dod, her 
career had been one unbroken series of victories. 
During that period Miss Maud Watson had 
played fifty-five matches without a single reverse, 
and had only lost eleven sets altogether! A 
truly wonderful record. In the same year 
(1886) Miss Bingley (afterwards Mrs Hillyard) 
defeated her at Wimbledon and became Champion. 
In 1887 Miss L. Dod won the Championship, 
and then began the Second Era in which she 
was practically mistress of the situation until 
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1894 (she did not compete in 1889 and 1890). 
From the beginning of 1894 Mrs Hillyard 
held sway in the Third Era until 1901, when 
Mrs Sterry wrested the Championship from her. 

After this there was what might be termed 
an interregnum up to 1910, during which period 
the chief actors were Mrs Sterry, Miss Robb, 
Miss  Douglass  (afterwards Mrs Lambert 
Chambers), and Miss May Sutton, with very 
little to choose between them. The Fourth 
Era was from 1910 to 1914, when Mrs Lambert 
Chambers undoubtedly reigned supreme, except 
in 1912, when, through indisposition, she did 
not defend her title. 

The first Championship meeting after the 
war was held in 1919, and from that date to 
the present year of grace (1924), in the Fifth 
Era, Mille Lenglen has been invincible. 

During the interregnum there were, of course, 
other fine players, such as Miss Martin, Miss 
A. M. Morton, Miss E. Thomson (afterwards 
Mrs Larcombe), Miss Lowther, Miss C. M. 
Wilson, Miss Boothby, and Mrs Pickering, who 
more or less threatened the supremacy of the 
four ladies 1 have previously mentioned as the 
leading lights of that period, although none of 
them could succeed in obtaining the crown of 
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honour. In 1909, however, Miss Boothby did 
accomplish this feat, but neither Mrs Chambers 
nor Mrs Sterry were amongst the competitors. 
The final, in which Miss Boothby met her great 
rival of that year, Miss A. M. Morton, was 
intensely exciting, and also a fine exhibition of 
the game. It was anybody's match up to the 
very last point, with absolutely nothing to 
choose between the two players. Few closer 
or more interesting struggles have ever been 
witnessed on the famous Old Court. 

What has been stated in another chapter as 
regards “The Nine” equally holds good as 
regards ladies who have won the Championship, 
differing only in number. In the case of the 
ladies (leaving Mlle Lenglen out of the question 
for the moment) there were seven who, at their 
best (see Chapter III, ““ "The Nine ””), would have 
always beaten anyone else. They were Miss 
Maud Watson, Miss L. Dod, Mrs Hillyard, 
Miss Martin, Mrs Sterry, Mrs Lambert 
Chambers, and Miss May Sutton. But, some- 
one may say, Miss Martin never won the 
Championship! Quite true. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that this lady won 
the Irish Championship no less than nine times, 
and on one or two of those occasions in its 
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palmy days, when the best known players were 
competing ; a record only excelled by Mrs 
Hillyard's twelve victories in the South of 
England Championships at Eastbourne. 

The first Lady Champion, Miss Maud Watson, 
as l have already stated, was the best player for 
several years before the Ladies” Championship 
was established. She had a nice, free all-round 
style, with no weak point, and could and did 
volley effectively. She was also a fine match 
player, with unruffled nerves and demeanour, 
and well deserved the great reputation she 
possessed. 

Miss L. Dod, like Mille Lenglen, began the 
game at a very early age, and by the time she 
was fourteen or fifteen was winning Champion- 
ships. In fact, she won 2he Championship when 
she was fifteen! which is, of course, a record 
which has never been approached. She was a 
young lady who was blessed with a remarkably 
strong physique and a very equable temperament 
(horrible word ; there is too much rubbish talked 
about temperament nowadays). In addition 
to these gifts, Miss Dod was a most talented 
stroke player, and armed at all points of the 
game. Her greatest strength lay in a particu- 
larly fine forehand drive, which was not only 
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accurate but had great pace, and was beautifully 
placed. Whenever she made her opening she 
went up to the net and generally finished her 
rally with a fine smash or volley, in both of 
which strokes she was very proficient. 

Miss Dod, as I said, began young; but un- 
fortunately, for some reason with which I am 
unacquainted, also left off young, and, when 
still in her early twenties, gave up playing in 
public. This was a great loss as well as a great 
disappointment to the lawn tennis community, 
for the matches between her and Mrs Hillyard, 
as the latter improved, were ever becoming closer 
and more exciting. In 1893, on the only two 
occasions they met, there was little to choose 
between them, from a match-winning point of 
view. At the Northern Championships that 
year Mrs Hillyard was 5-4, and 40-15 in the 
final set, and again within a point at “ vantage.” 
Whilst a week or so later, at Wimbledon, they 
were set all, Miss Dod winning the final set at 
6-4. Miss Dod was, of course, the better player, 
as she had far more variety, and, technically 
speaking, better stroke production, with the ex- 
ception of the forehand drive. Besides which, she 
was very good overhead and also a fine volleyer. 
But in Mrs Hillyard she was up against a player 
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who could cover as much court as Mlle Lenglen, 
who was a match player of the highest order, 
and who never knew when she was beaten or 
what it was to be tired; also, and above all, was 
possessed of a forehand drive unique in the history 
of ladies” play. 

Those who did not encounter Mrs Hillyard 
at her very best (in the years *93 to *97, after 
which her powers began to wane) can have 
no conception of the pace this drive came off 
the ground. 

Before going any further it may be as well to 
draw attention to something that is apt to be 
overlooked. Every fine player, of either sex, has 
had a period when they were at their best. This 
is, OÍ course, a truism. Some have lasted only a 
short time, others have been at the top of their 
form for several years. There were certain 
players who were so keen on the game, and 
derived so much pleasure from it, that they far 
preferred to continue playing in public for years 
after their best had deserted them, rather than 
allow any consideration for reputation to inter- 
fere with their favourite pastime. Mrs Hillyard, 
Mr Gore, and Mr Ritchie are a few notable 
examples. Who shall say they were wrong? It 
all depends on the point of view. At all events, 
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in this book, when I talk of or criticise a player's 
form, that form is always taken at its best. 

Mrs Hillyard's drive was a purely natural 
stroke ; so much so, that she herself did not know 
how it was done, and often at the beginning of 
the season found it had deserted her, when the 
only thing was to wait patiently until it chose to 
again materialise, of its own accord, as it were. 
Exactly in the same way as there have been great 
bowlers at cricket who had something peculiar 
in their action, or the manipulation of their 
fingers, or both, which caused the ball to ““fizz” 
off the pitch like lightning (Lockwood of Surrey, 
for example, had this curious gift in a marked 
degree, but could never explain the why or where- 
fore), so it was with Mrs Hillyard in her drive. 

And these are the: various reasons which, 
despite her weakish backhand and total lack of 
volleying powers, made her such a formidable 
opponent, especially on a hard, true surface where 
the ball bounded well and also afforded her the 
opportunity to use her speed of foot and stroke 
to their greatest advantage. Although Mrs 
Hillyard's backhand was weak, it was only 
relatively weak, as she was very certain with it, 
and employed it to great advantage in passing 
an adversary, either down the line or across the 
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court. She was also a good lobber, noticeably 
with a fast low lob, played backhanded. 

Mrs Lambert Chambers was another of the 
great base liners, for she cannot be termed a 
volleyer in the real meaning of the word, although 
she did use the volley occasionally to kill a weak 
return. Her faculty of watching the ball I have 
already alluded to. But it was her judgment, 
coupled with wonderful length and accuracy, 
that brought the many triumphs associated with 
her name. It was invariably interesting and 
instructive from a critic's point of view, or, as 
far as that goes, from any other, to watch Mrs 
Chambers engaged in a big Single. What struck 
one in particular was the way she mancuvred 
for her openings. She always appeared to be 
thinking several strokes ahead! No player, not 
even Roper Barrett himself, ever used the 
wits le bon Dieu had given them to greater 
advantage. 

A rather curious thing about Mrs Lambert 
Chambers” career was the long time it took 
her to arrive at her very best. She had been 
a fine player—indeed a very fine player— 
from somewhere about 1go1 onwards; in fact, 
through all that period, when those tremendous 
duels were being waged between her and 
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Miss Sutton, with first one winning and then 
the other. But athletes, especially of the gentler 
sex, don't, as a rule (although we know there 
are notable exceptions in the tennis world !), 
improve after a certain age. (l am getting on 
rather thin ice here, Mr Editor, and must be 
very careful!) Anyway, Mrs Chambers was by 


no means old —far from it; but, all the same, a 


lady is not expected to improve much at a very 
strenuous game like lawn tennis after, say, twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight, especially when she has 
been in the first class for the previous ten years 
or so. Yet here was Mrs Chambers in the last 
five years of her career, immediately prior to the 
war (1g1o to 1914), suddenly taking a jump and 
coming out in a class by herself! Of course, 
for some years previously she had suffered from 
a bad wrist, and when that got well it must have 
made a considerable difference to her game. 
Anyhow, it was very remarkable. Even more 
remarkable was that, in 1919, after a gap of 
another five years, she should play what was 
possibly as fine lawn tennis as she ever played 
before, and certainly he great match of her 
life, in the never-to-be-forgotten Challenge Round 
against Mlle Lenglen. This was an heroic feat, 
and one that will never be forgotten as long as 
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there is a lawn tennis court left in this world 
and two people to hit the ball backwards and 
forwards. 

But good as Mrs Lambert Chambers was, and 
splendidly as she played, five years are five years. 
Solid, irrefutable facts, which, after a certain 
age in man or woman, most assuredly and de- 
cidedly tell their tale in a highly athletic game 
like lawn tennis. However good one's strokes 
remain, and however great one's determination, 
there is, and must be, some slight loss of activity. 
That extra yard or even half yard! What a 
difference it makes! Just all the difference in 
the world, especially in a Single. Therefore, 1 
cannot but think that the Mrs Chambers of 
1919 Was not quite the Mrs Chambers of 
IQIO—IQI4. 

Of Miss May Sutton I have spoken elsewhere, 
and have little to add, except that she was yet 
another great player who relied principally on 
a powerful forehand drive and whose volleying 
was only her secondary armament. Also one 
more proof of how wise it is for ladies who wish 
to attain the highest honours, at all events as far 
as Singles are concerned, to make back of the 
court play their chief objective rather than 
pursue that will o” the wisp, the volley, which 
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| is not suited to their physical powers except in 
Í One case in a million. Now, even at the risk 
of tediousness, 1 want to make my meaning 
absolutely clear on this most important point. 
Heaven forbid you should think for a moment 
I am an advocate of those boring and tiresome 
duels we have all seen, conducted entirely from 
the back of the court, and by players of both 
sexes. Nothing is further from the truth. 
What 1 want to bring out, emphasise, and 
especially impress on all young girl players who 
are ambitious to one day take their place amongst 
the elect, is the absolute necessity of acquiring 
a base-line dríve. Not merely the power of re- 
trieving the ball with accuracy from the back 
of the court. This is excellent in its way, and 
up to a point; but great severity must be super- 
imposed, otherwise you will never defeat players 
of the highest class, except by a fluke. 

By all means, learn to volley. It is essential 
in Doubles, and it gives you the additional power 
in a Single to administer the coup de gráce, to 
say nothing of the great increase in the actual 
pleasure of playing. Buf by no means be led to 
neglect your base-line play for the fetish of the 
volley. For that way, most assuredly and despite 
all that has been written to the contrary, success 
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does not lie. Take the great players who have 
won the championship, Mrs Hillyard, Miss Dod, 
Miss Rice, Miss Sutton, Mrs Lambert Chambers, 
Miss Robb. The salient feature of their play 
was the forehand drive. Miss Dod, of course, 
was a fine volleyer into the bargain ; but without 
that drive she could not have been the magnificent 
player she was, or have made the easy openings 
for her volleying to clinch the rally. Mrs Sterry 
was the exception. Her forte was her volleying. 
Like her coach and mentor, H. S. Mahony, she 
lived at the net. Now, Mrs Sterry was a quite 
unusually strong and active girl, with a con- 
stitution like the proverbial ostrich, who scarcely 
knew what it was to be tired, and was never sick 
or sorry. She once told me she had heard of 
such things, but did not know what a headache 
was! Also, her temperament was ideal for lawn 
tennis. Nothing ever worried or put her off. 
In addition, she was a great match player. All 
these gifts are a wonderful asset at any game; 
and when they are combined with considerable 
natural ability the result is apt to be a champion. 
Mrs Sterry was one of the exceptional ladies who 
could stand the strain of volleying in a Single, 
and, moreover, had the quickness of foot and 
anticipation that enabled her to cover an extra- 
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ordinary amount of the net. Her base-line play 
was not severe, but very certain, and there 
wasn't much to choose between her back and 
forehand. Both of these shots were heavily cut, 
but her length was excellent, also her power 
of retrieving balls from remote corners of the 
court. The one thing Mrs Sterry lacked was 
a drive. If she could have acquired hat, it 
would indeed have been a difficult problem for 
anyone to defeat her. 1 never had the pleasure 
(?) of wearing a skirt; but it always Struck 
me that these necessary garments must have 
been an even greater handicap to the volleyer 
than the back-court player. In Mrs Sterry's 
best days they were worn almost, if not quite, 
touching the ground, and I have often seen Mrs 
Sterry or Miss Martin tread on them in stepping 
back to make a smash! Imagine fencing in a 
long skirt! It would be almost impossible. 
And yet the intensely rapid action of the feet 
and legs in volleying is just as essential as it 1s 
at the former art. 

Miss Martin was another volleyer in the 
same class as Mrs Sterry. She was a persistent 
volleyer in the sense that Miss Ryan is a per- 
sistent volleyer. Her aim was to get to the net 
as soon and as often as possible; and as she had 
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fine ground shots, especially on the backhand, 
it was not very easy to keep her away from it. 
Her volleying was nearly as forceful as Miss 
Ryan's, and this is saying a great deal, but was 
made with far less effort, as, technically speaking, 
her method of producing the strokes approxi- 
mated more closely to H. L. Doherty's classical 
standard. Miss Martin evidently got her fine 
style from her cousin, C. H. Martin, as 1 believe 
he played with and coached her a great deal, 
for C. H. was a magnificent stroke player, as 
good as anybody that can be named, and un- 
doubtedly would have been a favourite for 
Championship honours but for his regrettable 
and unfortunate lameness. The reader will 
probably begin to wonder why, with all these 
superlative qualities, Miss Martin never won 
the Championship. The answer can be summed 
up in one word—-“* Nerves.”  Unluckily for 
herself, she was a very nervous player, and 
Wimbledon had that curious psychological 
effect on her that it has had on more than one 
first-class man or woman, with the result that 
«she could never do herself justice there. Also, 
she had one other weakness. Her staying 
powers in a hard-fought match were not too 
good, and, when she was up against players like 
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Miss Dod and Mrs Hillyard, the amount of run- 


ning and exercise they forced her to undergo was 
rather more than she was able to cope with. 

There are three other ladies who won the 
Championship, each on a single occasion—Miss 
Rice (1890), Miss Robb (1902), Mrs Larcombe 
(1912). Miss Rice was entirely a “ dark horse.” 
As far as I know, nothing had been heard of her 
until she came over from the wilds of Ireland to 
compete at Dublin in 1889, and was only just 
beaten by Mrs Hillyard in two close sets, and, 
a month afterwards, again suffered defeat at the 
hands of the same lady at Wimbledon. The 
following year Mrs Hillyard was unable to 
defend her title, and Miss Rice won in a very 
small field, Miss B. Steedman being her most 
formidable opponent. 

The late Miss Robb, Champion of 1902, was 
the S. H. Smith of the fair sex. She had the 
hardest drive of any lady player before or since. 
This stroke, however, was not made exactly in 
the same manner as that of the famous Stroud 
expert, as it had no perceptible top-spin. lt 
more nearly resembled—indeed, very closely 
resembled—A. W. Gore's horizontal sweep. A 
very tall and powerful girl, the pace she got on 
the ball was astonishing ; indeed, few men have had 
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a harder drive. Fortunately for her opponents, 
she was a player who decidedly had her days. 
“ When she was good, she was very, very good, 
etc.” This, of course, was almost bound to be 
the case with a ball hit so hard without “top.” 
The accuracy required to keep it in court was 
too great for fallible human beings, except at the 
very zenith of their form. Also a fine “* mixed ” 
player, Miss Robb won the Championship of 
that Event with C. H. L. Cazalet in 1899, and 
many other important matches with the same 
partner. I always regarded them as one of the 
most formidable combinations 1 ever went into 
court against. 

Mrs Larcombe was another example of a 
Champion who took a long time before coming 
into her own. She first played at Wimbledon 
ten years before winning in 1912. Why this 
was so 1 don't quite know, as she had been a 
very fine player for years previously, and had 
made a great reputation, especially in Doubles. 
I may be wrong, but she never appeared to me 
to take Singles very seriously, and always gave 
me the impression of not much caring whether 
she won or lost. Also, if I may say so, she 
seemed rather a lazy player in a Single, and 
disinclined to take the very violent exercise that 
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is necessitated in this form of lawn tennis when 
encountering opponents of the highest class. 
At all events, whatever the reason, there is no 
doubt that in 1912, and the following year, she 
proved herself to be a Singles player of no mean 
order. With beautiful all-round strokes, Mrs 
Larcombe also had great command of the ball, 
and, as an exponent of the correct and classic 
methods of volleying, has never been surpassed. 
But above everything, perhaps, was her court 
craft and judgment and the way she used her 
head. It was always a liberal education, for 
those who had eyes to see, to watch Mrs 
Larcombe manceuvring for her openings. Her 
service was a little, quiet, unostentatious, under- 
hand delivery, which just wriggled over the net 
(but always wriggled a good length), and appeared 
to be perfectly innocuous! -1 say appeared, for 
of all the horrible services 1 have had to deal 
with in mixed Doubles I think it was the worst. 
lt had a lot of cut, and kept very low. If you 
tried to hit it, the result was the net, or out ! 
If you didn't attempt to deal with it severely, 
you felt you ought to have done so! It was 
always getting one in two minds, and, personally, 
led me to commit more mistakes than any 
other service 1 ever encountered. Another fine 
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stroke in her repertory, and a very deadly one, 
was a delicately executed drop shot, made with 
a lot of back spin. As I have remarked else- 
where, this is a shot that is not cultivated nearly 
enough nowadays. When played really well, 
it is a most telling stroke, especially against 
ladies, and is worth taking a good deal of pains 
to acquire. 

As in the case of men, there have been a 
goodly number of ladies who, although they 
never won at Wimbledon, were, for all that, 
players of the front rank. 1 would that space 
and time permitted me to extol their deeds as 
they deserve, but it cannot be, and, except in 
one instance, I must be content with mentioning 
a few outstanding names: They are Miss May 
Langrishe, Miss Edith Davies, Miss Bracewell, 
Miss M. Shackle, Miss Helen Jackson, Miss M. 
Steedman, Miss B. Steedman, Mrs Greville, 
Mrs Hannam, Mrs Pickering, Miss A. N. G. 
Greene, Mrs Winch, Miss V. Pinckney, Mrs 
Luard, Mrs Durlacher, Miss W. Longhurst, Mrs 
Lamplough, Miss A. M. Morton, Mrs Parton, 
Mrs McNair, Mrs Mallory, Miss Ryan, Mrs 
Peacocke, Miss K. McKane, Mrs Satterthwaite, 
and Mrs Beamish. The six last-mentioned 
ladies are, of course, present-day players, and it 
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may yet be possible for any of them to win the 
Championship. 

The name lI have omitted is that of Miss T. 
Lowther. Here is the extraordinary case of a 
player whose potentialities were greater than 
those of any other British lady who ever walked 
on to a court, but who, unfortunately, was 
saddled with a temperament which was so hope- 
lessly unsuitable to lawn tennis that it reduced 
her play, at all events in public, not one, but at 
least two classes, below what her form should 
have been! She is the only lady 1 have ever 
seen, not even excepting Mlle Lenglen, who 
really had a man's strokes and a man's strength. 
In fact, all her shots were made exactly like 
those of a first-class player of the opposite sex, 
and, omitting a few exceptional hard hitters, 
with just as much power behind them. Such 
sound judges of lawn tennis as Dr Eaves, the 
Dohertys, and G. C. Ball-Greene, considered 
Miss Lowther to be the finest stroke player 
of any lady; and it is a significant fact that 
in practice, the Dohertys could, and did, give 
any other lady 4 40, whilst they would never 
back themselves to give Miss Lowther more 
than 30. It is no flight of imagination to 
say that had Miss Lowther been blessed with 
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the temperament of a Mrs Sterry or a Mrs 
Lambert Chambers, she might have been as fine 
a player as Mlle Lenglen herself. 


As a postscript to this chapter l am going | 


to add a characteristic contribution from that 
fine player and delightful personality, Miss 
Toupie Lowther. She calls it “An Episode 
at Homburg,” and here it is in her own 
words, to which my appreciation would be 
superfluous : 

“* Have you ever known what it is to possess a 
whole-hearted admiration, a profound awe for a 
Champion, and then suddenly been faced with 
the fact of having to play that Champion ? 
If so, 1 think you will agree it is a most doubt- 
ful pleasure. I am referring to the long ago, 
before one has become the spartan, the stoic, 
who takes a defeat or a victory in the same 
unemotional spirit which, 1 am informed, con- 
stitutes the right and proper lawn tennis tem- 
perament—an attribute, by the way, I lack to 
the last degree. 

“The shock to my nervous system was very 
severe when told 1 had to play Mrs Hillyard— 
Mrs Hillyard the innumerable times Champion ! 
So much so, that when I walked on to the court 
at the Homburg “Tournament, and began the 
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| match, the balls seemed to have shrunk to the 
size of marbles, the net to have stretched in 
¡ height like Alice in Wonderland, and my 
l accuracy departed to such an extent that 1 
¡ wondered whether 1 had been born cross-eyed. 
¡Mrs Hillyard, whom I had not the pleasure of 
| knowing at that time, on the contrary, seemed 
¡ imbued with a demon-like agility, and placed 
¡that wretched little ball wherever she liked, and 
¡ invariably where 1 was not, until, panting and 
¡| distressed in body and mind, discouraged and 
¡ despairing, 1 swore to myself (it seemed that 
| swearing was the only faculty left me) that never 


would 1 play in a tournament again. 
“She won the first set with great ease ; and 


il when we crossed over, after 6-1 had been 
¡ called against me in sepulchral tones by the 
most melancholy umpire 1 ever saw, she let fly 
lat me with, “Why on earth don't you try? 
¡Of course, 1 cannot give you these odds (she 


was owing me 3 30), if only you will play up. 


It is perfectly sickening playing someone who 


doesn't try. Don't be such a d d fool! 
Stick to it, and you'll win.” The effect of this 
encouragement by a total stranger, and still 


more the somewhat drastic and peculiar method 


of giving it, was magical. 1 felt so *bucked,' 
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as the schoolboys say, that my nervousness left 
me entirely, and 1 won the match ! 

““ I have insisted on writing this little story, 
because I think it a most characteristic episode 
concerning a great player and a great sports- 
woman. It happened many years ago. 1 have 
never forgotten it.” 
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"Tue name of Suzanne Lenglen has been one 
to “conjure with” during the last five years. 
At any rate, I believe that is the right expression, 
as used by the best people, although I have 
never been quite clear as to how you proceed to 
conjure with a name. However, we will let it 
go at that. Personally, I think lately there has 
been a trifle too much conjuring! Lawn tennis, 
after all, is only a game, and presumably, like 
all other games, should primarily be played for 
amusement and the sport of the thing; and 1 
cannot but believe that some of the sensational 
articles about eminent players one is so constantly 
seeing in the Press are to be deplored as neither 
conducive to the dignity nor the welfare of lawn 
tennis. No doubt, to a large extent, players are 
themselves to blame for these happenings ; but, 
in any case, it seems a pity. 
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In Mlle Lenglen we have a Champion who | 
is without doubt the best lady player since the 
game was invented. She began lawn tennis, of | 
course, when very young, and obviously has been | 
coached most carefully. But, over and above all 
this, there must have been a great natural apti- 
tude to build upon. In addition, her physical 
advantages are out of the common. Her eye- 
sight, indeed, is something to wonder at, as the 
number of times in a match when she hits the 
ball otherwise than in the very middle of the 
racket could be counted on the fingers of one | 
hand. This phenomenal keenness of vision is 
also, no doubt, an immense aid to anticipation, 
which in its turn helps, and is helped by, her 
great activity. There is one other point in 
Mademoiselle's play which may have escaped 
the notice of the casual observer, but which, in 
my opinion, is one of the greatest factors in her 


success. This is her judgment. 

Now, onlookers proverbially see most of the 
game. And an onlooker, who is a fairish judge 
into the bargain and has had some experience of 
first-class lawn tennis, will be right, probably in 
nine cases out of ten, in his criticism of a player's 
shots, and whether the player attempted the 
right shot at the right moment. If you watch 
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two first-class men, even of the highest rank, 
you will find yourself in the course of a set, 
thinking or saying: “* Ah—that was wrong! He 
¡should have lobbed, or he should have gone 
| down the line instead of across the court,” 
Bic. etc. 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
Mile Lenglen's game is that you may watch 
her through the whole of an important match, 
certainly in a Single, and never once see her 
commit an error of judgment in this respect. 
Her instinct, or whatever it is, for making the 
correct counter to her adversary's attack, or in 
her turn to attack at the right moment and at 
the most vulnerable point, is quite extraordinary, 
and is the outcrop of genius in her play that 
impresses me beyond all her other qualities. 
Naturally, on occasion, she hits the ball out of 
court or into the net, like anyone else ; but it is 
plain that the intended destination of the shot 
was right, even though the actual execution was 
faulty. On the other hand, 1 do not consider 
her stroke production—good as it is—is flawless, 
as her volleying on the forehand, although very 
safe, is by no means up to the classical standard 
set by those masters of stroke production, Pim 
or H. L. Doherty. It is altogether too much 
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of a hook, or “ round-arm ”” shot, instead of being 
executed, as it should be, almost entirely by the 


wrist and forearm. Her backhand, however, | 


in its ease, grace, and crispness, and the pace | 
Mademoiselle can put on it at will, is perfec- | 
tion and a model for all time. "Whether Mlle 
Lenglen is actually quicker about the court 
than one or two of the most active ladies of | 


the old days, or whether she only appears quicker, 


I am unable to say. The very short, light skirts 


of the present time are, of course, an enormous 
aid to activity, as I imagine they can be little, 
if any, more impediment than are the masculine 
flannels. Mademoiselle is still at an age when 
most English girls are just blossoming into good 
players, so there would seem to be no reason 
at present why she should not establish a 
record in the number of times she may win 


the Championship. 
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LAWN TENNIS AT THORPE- 
SATCHVILLE 


-— When talking about the “old times” one is 
- often asked what sort of odds the men used to 
give the ladies twenty years or so ago. To try 
and satisfy this natural curiosity 1 amused myself 
by looking through a lot of old records of 
matches played at T'horpe-Satchville, our home 
for over thirty years, in Leicestershire. 1 say 
amused ; but the word, like the subject, is not 
altogether a happy one. Too many ghosts 
would crowd in and obtrude. "Too many good 
men and true, whose deeds were recorded, had 
joined the majority. Ernest and Willie Renshaw, 
Mahony, the two Dohertys, W. V. Eaves, Lionel 
Escombe, Wilding, R. B. Powell, Kenneth Powell 
(the last three killed in the war) —all have gone ; 
and others. No, old diaries are not perused 
altogether with impunity or unmixed feelings. 
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The first page the book opened at 1 read, | 
“ Lady Hartopp beat Otho two sets to one for | 
a pig!” It was a real pig! On the other 
hand, Otho, or, to give him his full title, J. Otho | 
Paget, M.C., was not a very real player. But | 
all the same was the best judge of beagles, and 
one of the best men to hounds in the shires. 
Also a gallant gentleman, if ever there was one, | 
in the best sense of that much-abused word. 
However, much to his annoyance, he lost the 
pig! | 

On a further casual turning of the pages, 
almost the next thing that catches my eye is 
a match Dr Eaves and I played against the | 
Americans in 1901. It was this way : Towards | 
the end of May in that year Dwight Davis and 
Holcombe Ward, the Doubles Champions of 
America, had arrived in England for the purpose 
of an attack on Wimbledon. The first thing 
I knew of their arrival was a letter from “the 
Doctor,” who himself had just come over from 
America, telling me he had laid Davis a level 
““ tenner ” that we could beat them in a private 
match, and would I ask them all down to 
Thorpe for a week-end with that object in 
view? Would 1 not, indeed ! 

An invitation was quickly despatched, and in 
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due course our guests arrived. We had heard 
vague rumours of their new and wonderful 
service, the like of which had never before been 
seen, and that it was quite untakeable by 
ordinary mortals, etc. etc. The following day 
was devoted to some quiet practice, in order that 
our guests might get accustomed to the court 
and conditions. Of course, we were all agog 
to see the much-talked-of service, but divil a 
glimpse did we get of it! Thaf was a little 
surprise packet they were keeping strictly up 
their sleeves, and only to be produced at the 
Championship Meeting! This was a disappoint- 
ment. However, there are compensations even 
in a weary and disappointing world ; and the 
following day, 8th June, the “Doctor” and 1 
defeated them, minus their service, three sets to 
love 6-2, 6-4, 6—1, and repeated the performance 
on the gth (in the best of three sets), 6-2, 6-1. 
The next time we met was at the Championship 
Meeting. There, with the aid of the American 
service, which in that match was unmasked for 
the first time, they had their revenge, defeating 
us after a terrific fight, 3-6, 6-3, 11-9, 9-7. 
In almost every department of the game we were 
their masters, with the exception of the service, 
but that just tipped the balance in their favour. 
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It certainly was an exceedingly awkward pro- 
position to deal with at the first time of asking, 
especially in a Double, where the service is of 
such primary importance. However, we were 
somewhat consoled in our defeat by the fact 
that they did not lose a set to any other pair 
until the Challenge Round, when they were 
beaten three sets to one by the Dohertys, but 
only after a stern struggle. 

In September 1905 we had a small Mixed 
Double Tournament played on the American 
system, which may be of interest on account of 
the quality of the pairs engaged. They were: 
R. F. Doherty and Miss Eastlake Smith, 
Norman Brookes and Mrs Hillyard, A. F. 
Wilding and Miss D. K. Douglass, A. W. Gore 
and Miss C. Wilson, G. W. Hillyard and Miss 
Vi Pinckney. To everyone's surprise (except 
their own !) the last-named pair proved victorious 
by winning all their matches. It was Miss 
Pinckney's great year in “mixed,” and she was 
in wonderful form that particular week. Miss 
Wilson and Mr Gore, unfortunately, had to 
leave before they could play us, so we got a 
walk over in that round. The scores were as 
follows :— 
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Brookes | Doherty | Wilding | Gore Hillyard 
and Mrs | and Miss | and Miss | and Miss | and Miss 
Hillyard.| E, Smith. [| Douglass.| Wilson, | Pinckney. 


N. E, Brookes and Beat Beat Beat Lost 

Mrs Hillyard, 6-4, 6-2. |8-6, 4-6, |6-4, 6-4. | 11-13, 
6-4. 75, 577- 

R. F. Doherty and Lost Lost W.O. Lost 
Miss  Eastlake | 4-6, 2-6. 0-6, 3-6. 3-6, 1-6, 
Smith. 

A. F. Wilding and Lost Beat Beat Lost 
Miss D. K.|6-8, 6-4,| 6-o, 6-3. 6-3, 6-2. | 3-6, 6-o, 

í  Douglass. 4-6. 2-6, 

A. W, Gore and Lost  |Scratched.| Lost j Scratched. 

Miss C. Wilson. | 4-6, 4-6. 3-6, 2-6. 


E A 


G. W. Hillyard | Beat Beal Beat W.O. 
and Miss Vi| 13-11, | 6-3, 6-1. |6-3, 0-6, 
Pinckney. 5-7, 7-5» 6-2. 


I find further notes of matches 1 played giving 
odds against ladies at various dates, thus: 
“ Gave Miss Sutton 30; won two sets to love, 
easier than 1 expected.” The same match was 


played another day with a similar result, and the 
-  remark—-* Miss Sutton said it was no fun play- 
ing, as 1 hit too hard, and she couldn't reach 
the shots!” 

“Gave Miss Eastlake Smith 3 40 best of three 
sets for a bet of a “tenner ? with ; won 
easily, 6-3, 6-1, but did not get paid!” (This 
was rather tragic.) 

Played Mrs Durlacher with 4 40; she won; 
very difficult to give her long odds, she hits so 
hard from the back of the court, and makes 
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so many fluke shots off “the wood”!”  Tried 
another day with the same result and the same 
remarks ! | 

“ Gave Mrs Sterry 440; I won. Good game, 
but not so difficult to give her points as Ruth 
(Mrs Durlacher), as she can't volley me very suc- 
cessfully, and her ground shots are not so severe, 
also she doesn't have the same luck ! ” 

There are further numerous records of matches, 
and below are given the scores of a few which 
may be of more general interest :— 


June 19, 1894. e beat Mrs Hillyard (receive 30) 
—2. 
a » Mahony lost to Mrs Hillyard (receive 
30) 1-6. 
June'2o; y Pim pu to Mrs Hillyard (receive 30) 
4-6. 
ze »  Mahony lost to Mrs Hillyard (receive 
30) 3-6. | 
June 28, ,,  E.Renshaw gave Mrs Hillyard 30 and 
3 bisques and they left off set all. 
July 27, , Mrs Hillyard (receive 30) beat W. 
Baddeley 6-4. 
Aug. 11, , Mrs Hillyard (receive )40) beat E. 
Renshaw 6-3. 
Aug. 12, , Mrs Hillyard (receive 440) beat E. 
Renshaw 6-3, 7-5. 
May 16, 1897. Mrs Hillyard (receive ) 40) beat H. 
Baddeley 6-3, W. Baddeley 6-3, 
and G. W. H. 6-3. 
The same day. W. and H. Baddeley giving 15 beat 
G. W. Hillyard and Mrs Hillyard | 
4-6, 6-4, 8-6. 
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Aug. 9, 1901. Mrs Hillyard (receive $ 40) beat H. L. 

Doherty 6-3, 6-4. 
July 11, 1904. R. F. Doherty beat Miss Douglass 

(receive 4 40) 8-6, 7-5. 

Sept. 1905. Brookes and Wilding beat R. F. 
Doherty and G. W. Hillyard 16-14, 
8-6. 

June 1907. Brookes and Mrs Hillyard beat Beals 
Wright and Miss May Sutton 8-6, 
6-1. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


A VISIT TO PORTUGAL 
BY MAJOR C. H. L. CAZALET, D.S.O. 


Ong June afternoon during the Championship 
Meeting of 1go1 I was idly watching a match 
in the centre court when a tall, distinguished- 
looking man, whom I should have taken for an 
Englishman, asked if 1 could oblige him with 
the names of the players. Having satisfied his 
curiosity, he said, rather to my surprise : ““I am 
afraid I am taking you at a disadvantage, as 1 
know who you are, but I'm sure you don't know 
me. You may think it rather strange to intro- 
duce myself in this way, but 1 have a definite 
object in view and a proposal to put before you.” 
He hesitated a moment, and then continued : 
“ My name is Pinto Basto, and for the time 
being 1 am representing His Majesty the King 
of Portugal. His Majesty is very anxious for 
an English team to come to Lisbon this autumn 
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for a week's lawn tennis, and to play in the 
Tournament at Cascaes. We Portuguese are 
tremendously keen, and if our tennis is not of a 
very high class, I can at any rate assure you 
of a most hearty welcome. Will you help me 
with the project ? >” 

I must say the idea appeared very attractive, 
but I also saw there would be considerable 
difficulties in the way of organisation, etc., in 
which 1 was by no means anxious to become 
involved. I accordingly explained that 1 had 
no authority whatever in the matter, but would 
,gladly introduce him to those who had, and 
further promised to go with the team, if selected. 
To cut a long story short, all difficulties were 
eventually overcome, arrangements made, and a 
team chosen. By special request three of our 
best lady players were included, as the Portuguese 
made a great point of Mixed Doubles. After one 
or two acceptances and disappointments, the final 
composition of the team was, Mrs Hillyard, Mrs 


- Durlacher, Miss Robb, G. W. Hillyard, H. S. 


Mahony, W. V. Eaves, and myself. Mr Neville 
Durlacher (who played a very good game in 
those days) also came with us, as a spare man, 


- and in the result it was very fortunate he did so. 


The next thing that happened caused some 
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excitement. It came in the form of a letter to 
say that a ship had been chartered to convey the 
whole party, and would sail from one of the 
London docks five days before the date on which 
we were due to play. Now, in the first place, 
the date fixed was 4th October. In the second, 
there were members of the team who had only 
been induced, after considerable persuasion, to 
undertake the journey by the promise of every 
comfort that the shortest sea route and “ trains 
de luxe” could provide; thus the prospect of 
equinoctial gales in “The Bay” caused such a 
stir as to necessitate an immediate council of 
war, and a distinctly difficult meeting it was to 
handle! However, after considerable divergence 
of opinion to start with, we eventually agreed 
that it would appear most ungracious to refuse 
the use of a ship so kindly placed at our disposal, 
and it was unanimously resolved to go. Next 
came the name of the vessel and the dock from 
which she was to sail. Now, I had some ex- 
perience in seafaring matters, and when this 
information reached me, I felt there was cause 
for grave anxiety. However, time was short, 
and 1 refrained from mentioning my fears to any 
of the team, also decided not to meet them on 


the eve of our departure (a Saturday night of all 
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nights to join a ship in the London docks), but 
to go on board well in advance of the rest, and 


get things to look as comfortable as might be. 


Accordingly, after an early and solitary dinner 1 
drove down to the docks in quest of the ship. 
The evening was by no means a cheerful one. 


A strong wind was coming in mighty gusts from 
the south-west, with heavy rain squalls and an 
-occasional flash of lightning. After much 


wandering through fearful slums my cabman 
eventually stopped outside closed gates, which he 
assured me were those of the dock 1 was seeking. 
So far so good, or rather so bad, for everything 
was in black darkness except for a flickering gas 


_lamp opposite the dock gates. The weather 


also was getting steadily worse, and, moreover, 
there appeared to be no means of finding the 


- dock, or a living soul to indicate where the ship 


was lying. With the aid of the cabman, how- 
ever, 1 raised such a clamour that presently a 


very old, sleepy, and semi-intoxicated individual 


- opened a small door in the gateway, and in the 
- yvernacular of the district inquired what the 


- we wanted. When pacified and rendered almost 
q intelligent by the usual means, he was able to 
understand that I was looking for a steamer 


called The London, and also to indicate where she 
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was berthed. Then, indeed, my fears were: 
more than justified, as 1 realised the vessel he| 
indicated was a regular tramp of about the worst | 
kind, and not more than some 1000 tons! To) 
get to her 1 had to grope my way round the: 
dark and malodorous dock, and, having arrived, | 
my loudest hails of “London, ahoy!” produced!| 
no effect whatever. Further investigations'| 
showed the only means of boarding her was by: 
a single plank, down which dashed several No. 1 | 
sized rats, scared by my approach. 1 ventured!| 


on board. For some time 1 searched in vain for' 
any signs of life in this fearsome ship ; but at last ' 
I discovered a glimmer of light coming from aj 
small deck-house right aft, which turned out to» 
be the companion-way leading down to the one: 
and only saloon (about 15 ft. by to ft.), lighted ' 
by a dirty and smelly oil-lamp of the swinging 
variety. Before venturing into this sanctuary 1 
again hailed to the utmost of my lung capacity. 
At last a weary-looking steward put a rumpled 
head out of a door opening into the saloon. By 
this time my temper was getting a trifle frayed,, 
and I inquired, with some asperity, if he was 
the only man on board the blinking ship. Also, 
whether he had heard anything about passengers 
being expected. This roused him to full con- 
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sciousness of life and its responsibilities, and also 
let loose his powers of speech, which were dis- 


h tinctly remarkable! “Passengers! Lord bless 


you, sir, I should say we have! Why, we're 
specially chartered. We don't often get none, 
but this voyage every ruddy berth's bespoke, but 
I ain't heard when or where they're coming 
aboard.” “Oh!” I replied. “Well, I'm one of 
them, and the rest will be here in something less 


- than an hour's time, and if you've got any sense 
> y 


of humour, you're likely to have quite a pleasant 
evening. —Meanwhile, you'd better turn to and 
do just exactly what I tell you, otherwise it's 
more than probable you”ll lose all your passengers 
for this voyage and maybe your job as well.” 
Fortunately he was quite a good fellow, and 
we soon had every available light going in the 
saloon and cabins, all of which opened into it. 
With a clean white table-cloth covering the dirty 
green baize, a pot of flowers—from the steward's 
own room—in the centre of the table, whisky 


and soda and the ship's best glasses carefully set 


out, the saloon took on a more hopeful appear- 


-ance. The next thing was to clear some of the 


obstructions off the deck to allow a gangway to 

the companion deck-house, also to fix up a less 

dangerous gang plank to come on board by, and 
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finally to place some lanterns to show the way. 
Whilst busy about all this 1 had time to ask the | 
steward a few leading questions : “ When he ex- | 


pected we should get out of dock,” etc. etc. The 


answers were not reassuring. “ We're supposed | 


to get out on to-night's tide, but there ain't no 


chance of that. We shan't see none of our crew | 


afore morning, and likely there'Il be several short 


then—-firemen and that! ” 


To my further questions as to when we should 


get to sea, etc. etc., he replied, “* Well, I hear 


we're to call at Gravesend or somewhere, to 
pick up a lot of explosives, dynamite, and that, 
for some Spanish port.”  “ Our average time 
to Lisbon, sir? Oh! you can't never tell 


nothin” about that. We have done it in six. 


days; then, again, last voyage we struck it un- 
lucky and took fourteen.” (Pleasant this, when 


we were due to play our first match, England v. | 
Portugal, in five days” time!) None of these | 


replies tended in any way to relieve my anxieties. | 


I had visions of the arrival of the others! Tons | 
of luggage, ladies and ladies? maids, etc. etc., 
one and all determined to leave the ship the 
moment they set eyes on her! Now, this I 
was equally determined to prevent. 1 therefore 


decided to cut off all retreat, at least for the 
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¡ night, by getting rid of the conveyances the 
team arrived in, and, if possible, before they saw 
the ship! Scarcely had 1 made up my mind 
to this course of action when there were sounds 
of a serious disturbance at the dock gates!  I 
rushed ashore, with the steward close at my 


heels, to enlist the support of the ancient and 
- befuddled gate-keeper to aid and abet my plot. 
The dock gates were swung open, and there 
j they were! Now, in order to have any real 
' appreciation of the scene that followed it is 
essential to have had the privilege of intimate 
personal acquaintance with each individual 
member of the team! To those of my readers 
less fortunate in this respect than myself, 1 fear 
it is quite beyond my poor powers to convey 
any adequate idea of its true merits. To begin 
with (and it may not be altogether unknown to 
some who read these lines), 1 may say, that not 
only my dear friend the Commander, but also 
Mrs Hillyard, have a marked gift for the most 
lucid expression of their views upon any subject 
or situation which appears to them to call for 
-—drastic comment! Then, again, there was H. 5. 
3 Mahony, ex-Champion not only of lawn tennis, 
but a present Champion in his command of a 


> 


weird and forceful *“ vernacular ” peculiarly his 
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own, which, with W. V. Eaves lending a caustic 
touch here and there, in his inimitable vein of 
searching humour, made up a flow of comments 
really worthy of the occasion. The only thing 
to be done was to get them all on board out of 
the wind and rain into the comparative comfort 
of the saloon, where I felt confident a council 
of war would last long enough to ensure the 
peaceful departure of the vehicles in accordance 
to plan. As things turned out, it was touch 
and go, for, in spite of my efforts to make the 
saloon and cabins look their best, the briefest 
inspection caused a practically unanimous de- 
cision to leave the ship then and there, and 
it was only with difficulty that 1 was able to 
carry the suggestion that we should discuss our 
plans, together with some light refreshment, 
before going. At this juncture, the voice of the 
“ Doctor ” was heard in conversation with the 
steward, who had arrived with some of the 
small luggage. 

<“ Is this my cabin ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, of course, I couldn't allow my dog 
to sleep there.” Upon which he was hailed to 
join the conference. And believe me, it was 
some conference! The great majority were for 
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going ashore forthwith; but a wink from the 
not wholly disinterested steward told me that 
my orders had been obeyed, and every convey- 
ance had gone! So 1 promptly pointed out the 
absurdity of such a step, and suggested there 
was nothing for it but to retire for the night 
and await such developments as might be forth- 
coming in the morning. 

When 1 opened my eyes a dull grey light 
was penetrating through the grimy port-hole 
of my cabin. Consulting my watch 1 was 
astonished to find it was after 8 a.m. 1 could 
hear distinct sounds of activity on deck, which 
at once set me wondering whether by any 
chance the impossible had happened in the 
way of the crew coming aboard. As lI still had 
grave doubts what events the day might bring 
forth, I hastily donned a few garments and 
hurried on deck. To my intense relief 1 found, 
sure enough, the tugs had hold of us, and it 
would not be many minutes before we should 
be clear of the docks and out in the stream. 
The next consideration was what further oppor- 
tunities there would be for any or all of the 
team to get themselves and their luggage ashore 
before we were clear of the river! At this junc- 
ture I was fortunate enough to get hold of the 
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mate who told me that the steward's remarks. 
about explosives, etc. were quite correct, and that 
we should drop the hook off Gravesend for several 
hours to ship them, which would, of course, 
aftord the last chance for “deserters.” Now, 
I thought, what is to be done about this? 
Whilst 1 was considering the problem the bell 
sounded for breakfast, and it was not long before 
we were all gathered round the table. To my! 
great joy I found that everybody, with the one 
exception of the “ Doc.,” had decided to make 
the best of it, and proceed with the voyage. 
But nothing would persuade the “* Doc.” to face | 
it, and, short of sand-bagging in good old 
* Frisco ” fashion, 1 could devise no plan to. 
prevent him going ashore with the river pilot: 
at Gravesend, which he eventually did, and as a| 
parting shot said to Mrs Hillyard, “* If you were 
my wife, 1 wouldn't allow you to go!” | 
The events of the next few days are from! 

a diary. | 
Sunday, October 6th. Off Gravesend, shipping ' 
cordite and shells (to the terror of the ladies !).| 
Ship loaded right down to her plimsol. 
Monday, October 7th. 8 a.m.—Dirty morning, | 
wind S.S.W., best part of half a gale, and al 
falling glass. Noon.—Well clear of S. Foreland, | 
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and beginning to feel heavy swell. 3 p.m.— 
- Weather getting worse. George and Mrs 


Hillyard say their cabins are unbearable, and 
have taken up extremely cold and precarious 


| positions on the two very narrow seats in the 


companion deck-house, and refuse all nourish- 
ment. Odd about G., as he was never sick all 
his time in the Navy. Mahony, having eaten 
the most enormous lunch, said he felt “not dis- 
inclined to be ill.” He has now quite revived, 
and has produced the largest hand camera I 
have ever seen. It looks like a small packing- 
case. 

Tuesday. 8 a.m.—Wind nearly due west, 
has increased considerably in force, glass still 
falling, and heavy head sea running. No one at 
breakfast except the skipper, Mahony, and self. 
Skipper, an extremely nice fellow, thinks we're 
in for a real good dusting. Noon.—Dead reckon- 


ing position showed ship has only averaged 
7 knots; doubt if she is doing more than 3 now, 
4 p.m.—Mahony has decided to get some 


photos of the sea breaking over the fore part 
of the ship. Mrs Hillyard has expressed her 


- conviction that many lives lost at sea are due 


to sea-sickness alone ! 
Wednesday. 8 a.m.—Wind has backed into 
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the S.W. again. Outlook very unpleasant; ship | 
labouring heavily. Noon.—Don't like to worry | 
captain or officers, but guess we are somewhere 
off Ushant. 4 p.m.—Mahony, for the third 
time to-day, has just been washed into the lee 
scuppers in the valiant attempt to photograph | 
a big and unkind sea, which not only swept him | 
off his feet, but also filled his gigantic camera | 
with salt water. His language far surpassed 
anything 1 have yet heard. 1 have remonstrated | 
with him, not only for the risk of his life, but 
also on account of his wardrobe, which will not | 
stand casualties at the present rate. Note.— 
His camera, when filled with sea water, is so | 
heavy that even he can hardly lift it. | 
Thursday. 8 a.m.—Wind has gone round to 
N.W., and the gale shows signs of moderating. 
Noon.—Weather improved, but very heavy sea 
running. The steward has just brought word 
to Mrs Hillyard that her maid desires to inform 
her that she believes herself to be dying. Mrs 
H. replied, “1 don't care. I'm dying myself; at | 
any rate, 1 hope so!” | 
Friday. 8 a.m.—Weather greatly improved; 
looks like getting the sun for noon position for | 
the first time. Noon.—Got the sun O.K. The | 
skipper holds out hopes of arriving late to-morrow | 
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| night. G. and Mrs H. have at last deserted 
l their very cramped quarters in favour of deck 
chairs in the lee of the deck-house. 4 p.m.— 
' The whole of the sea-sick party are showing 
signs of returning vitality. Mahony is perform- 
ing surgical operations on the remnants of his 
camera. 

Saturday. 8 am.—A lovely morning, sea 
''calming rapidly. Noon.—HEveryone on deck, 
| except the maid, enjoying the sunshine and 
' eagerly awaiting the luncheon bell. Skipper 
says he hopes to be in by about 10.30 p.m. 
- 4 p.m.—Weather glorious; the ladies are seeing 

to packing up, ready to go ashore the moment 
the hook is down; but the skipper says we can 
give up all hope of that, as the Customs, which 
he declares are the strictest and most punctilious 
in the world, will be closed long before we get 
in, and there will be nothing doing until to- 
morrow morning. 10 p.m.—Lisbon harbour at 
last. Another ten minutes, and we shall be at 
anchor. 

At this point 1 propose to close my diary and 
resume my narrative in a less condensed form. 
By 10.10 we were in very truth at anchor; and 
scarcely had the chain ceased to rattle in the 
hawse-pipe, when two fast launches came dash- 
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ing towards the ship, and in less than five 


| 
| 
| 


minutes they were alongside, and our friend, Mr | 
Pinto Basto, on board, full of apologies for all | 
our troubles. He explained that a mistake had | 


been made about the ship, but hoped we would 
leave all our luggage to his men and go ashore 


with him at once. A few minutes later we 


were being received with great ceremony and 


courtesy by the chief of the Customs—an honour 


the magnitude of which we did not fully 


appreciate at the moment. We were then 
escorted in torch-light procession to a saloon 
carriage drawn up in readiness, and half an hour 


later reached Cascaes, where a whole wing of 


the hotel adjoining the royal gardens had been 


reserved for us. Then followed a most cheery 


supper party, during which Mr Pinto Basto ex- | 


plained the programme that had been arranged. 
The next day we found the sporting club at 
Cascaes a charming place, with plenty of excellent 


courts, all most beautifully kept. To make the 


tournament more interesting, and level up matters 
a bit, it was arranged that the English ladies 


should play with Portuguese partners and the. 


English men with Portuguese ladies. His 


Majesty, King Carlos, played with Mrs Hillyard, 


but, although they got through a round or two, 
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were not quite strong enough to defeat Miss 
Guarda and myself. However, to his great 
delight, I did manage to win the Doubles with 


| him. George was in fine form in the Singles, 


and after disposing of me, beat Mahony very 
easily in the final. 

The whole tournament was a great SUCCESS, 
and the weather, though showery at times, 
delightfully warm and sunny. All sorts of 
entertainments were got up for our amusement : 
A grand ball, at which Her Majesty the Queen 
of Portugal presented souvenirs to the ladies of 
the team; a gala night at the opera; and, what 
sticks in my memory most of all, a bull fight. 
The Portuguese bull fight is quite different to 
those held in Spain. It is really a display of 
horsemanship on magnificent animals. The 
bulls” horns are encased in leather, and neither 
the horses nor the bull are hurt at all. Many 
of the young nobles take part, and show off their 
prowess. It is really a very pretty spectacle, 
and nobody a penny the worse. The last day 
of our visit we were taken to Cintra to see the 
two palaces, the King's and the Dowager Queen's, 
the latter in the lower village. Our driver was 
the King's brother ; his team, six beautiful mules ; 
and the vehicle, a sort of wagonette. Believe 
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me, those mules could, and did, travel! The | 
next day we found ourselves once more on board 
ship, homeward bound; but this time in a | 
much more comfortable vessel, which even | 
the “Doctor ”” would have approved ! 

So ended a most delightful little tour. The 
kindness and hospitality of our hosts is unforget- | 
able. Alas! that such memories will always be | 
darkened by the terrible tragedy of later years, 
whereby our chief host lost his life, we, as 
we like to think, a friend, and Portugal a good 
King. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
GRASS COURTS 


To do full justice to the construction, care, and 
maintenance of lawn-tennis courts would need 
an entire volume to itself, and it is quite outside 
the scope and province of this book to give 
more than a cursory and sketchy outline of the 
subject. 

Grass courts especially are the study of a 
lifetime, as they all vary so enormously accord- 
ing to their situation and subsoil and also the 
manner in which they were originally lajd:- He 
is likewise most difficult to impart the little 
knowledge one may possess. For instance, how 
is it possible to tell anyone through the medium 
of the written word the exact moment when to 
do such and such a thing ?—Watering, rolling, 
returfing, top-dressing, forking, limeing, and a 
dozen other ways of doctoring sick courts, 
or even healthy ones. A week or two—1I almost 
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said a day or two—lost at the critical time may 
mean a bad court the coming summer. 

A groundsman who takes an interest and pride 
in his job must be constantly watching his turf, 
and not only that but the weather. It is worse 
than useless doing something to a court that 
may be quite right one day but absolutely wrong 
the next, because of some change, or impending 
change, in the weather. After years of experi- 
ence, some people have a kind of intuitive 
knowledge what to do and when to do it; and 
this instinct is the difference between a good 
groundsman and an indifferent one, however 
well-intentioned and hard-working the latter 
may be. How, then, can one impart such 
knowledge in a book?  I confess it is quite 
beyond any effort of my poor pen ; and the only 
thing one can attempt is to give some rough- 
and-ready idea of what should be done, and even 
then—I don't know.  “* It is all very difficult! ” 
as Philip Gibbs' hero says in The Middle of the 
Road. 

Courts, like All Gaul in Julius Cesar's time, 
may be divided into three parts—grass, “ hard,” 
and covered. To my mind, grass-court play 
is the game par excellence. However good a 
“hard ” court may be, and some are very good, 
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' there is no surface that quite comes up to really 


perfect grass. There is nothing that gives one 
such joy to play on, and that is so untiring both 


| to the eyes and the rest of the human anatomy. 


One can hit the ball so much harder and with 
so much more control on really good grass than 
any other surface I've ever come across. The 
very sight and smell of a fine stretch of turf on 


a summer's day makes one feel that it is meant 


by nature to hit “something spherical” on, 


and hit it hard! but—and it is a very big but 
—there is a fly in the ointment—one hardly 
ever sees a really good grass court. People 


either haven't the knowledge, or won't take the 


trouble, to get and keep a court in the condition 
in which it should be kept; and, of course, 
there is no royal road to this desirable end. 


It does mean a lot of trouble and pains and also 


a fair amount of expense. Then, again, quite 
apart from dead-true turf, which should be 
almost as firm and hard as asphalt, your court 
should be well sheltered from the wind, the 
more completely sheltered the better, and also 
have a dark background at least 12 feet high 
(again, the higher the better) at each end. A 
good light is almost, if not quite, as important 
as a good surface. Here we have it then— 
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surface, shelter, background; without these 
three things in combination, you cannot hope 
to have a perfect court. 

Backgrounds can be either artificial or natural. 
By artificial ] mean something in the nature of 
a boarded fence, corrugated iron palings, or a 
wall. None of these, however, are things of 
beauty, unless covered by ivy or some dark 
coloured creeper to hide their nakedness. If 
you are the fortunate possessor of an old walled 
garden, part of which is utilised for a court or 
courts, that is, of course, quite another matter. 
Some of these old walls are beautiful in them- 
selves, and make a very effective shelter and 
background, as well as being a delight to the 
eye. Masses of dark-coloured shrubs, a thick 
belt of trees, high grass banks, should all be 
considered and, if possible, taken advantage of 
when planning the site for a court. Where the 
only available position is exposed to all the 
winds of heaven, then the only course, short 


of building walls or fences, which are expensive | 
and unsightly, is to plant. For this purpose | 


there is nothing, in my opinion, so well suited as 


the yew hedge. It has the one drawback of 


being a slow grower, but in appearance, colour, 
and hardiness there is nothing to touch it. 
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Plant your yews 2 feet apart, and plant them 
Jfirm. It will pay you in time and money to go 
to a high-class nurseryman, even if his trees 
appear to be slightly more expensive in the first 
instance, as you will be sure of getting good 
stuff, and stuff, moreover, that has been moved 
from time to time. This latter is an impor- 
- tant consideration. At the All England Club, 
Wimbledon, we planted a thousand to twelve 
hundred yews at an average height of 6 feet to 
form backgrounds and shelter. Some of the rows 
were put in over seven feet high, and out of all this 
large number we only lost about twenty-five trees! 
Although a slow grower, when once thoroughly 
established (after about the second year), yews 
will make from 6 to gy inches in the twelve 
-— months. The finest “surround” I have ever 
seen was in an old garden with yew hedges 
14 feet high, clipped like a solid wall—a truly 
beautiful sight, and perfection from the players 
point of view. 

I read an article lately in a well-known 
London Sunday paper in which the following 
statement was made: “ Courts exist which are 
surrounded by a yew hedge: this produces a 
boxed-in feeling, but is better than no surround 
at all, with a court in an open field.” (1) Take 
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no stock in such astonishing nonsense. Your 
one aim and object should be to have a court | 
as much “boxed in” as possible. The best, 


easiest, and most delightful court 1 have ever | 


played on was one closely surrounded in this 
manner by 12-foot ivy-covered walls, which 
were within 15 feet of the side lines and 21 feet 


of the base lines. This was also the unqualified 


opinion of such experts as E. Renshaw, A. W. 


Gore, the Baddeleys, the Dohertys, A. F. Wilding, 


Norman Brookes, Dr W. V. Eaves, G. C. Ball- 
Greene, S. H. Smith, C. H. L. Cazalet, and many 


others who constantly played there.  Besides 


the yew there are other plants that lend them- 
selves for the formation of suitable backgrounds. 
Privet, holly, and macrocarpa may be utilised. 
Privet is cheap and a quick grower, and makes 
quite a good hedge. It is not, however, nearly 
as pleasing in appearance as yew, nor has it 
the solidity, depth of colour, or old-world look. 
Holly is good, but, if anything, slower in growth 
than yew, more difficult to rear and clip, and 
has a rather untidy habit of shedding some of its 
leaves in summer, which is a nuisance. Macro- 
carpa is a very quick grower and cheap, and 
rapidly forms a splendid hedge, but, unfortun- 
ately, can only be recommended in localities 
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where there is little or no frost. Elsewhere it 
| 15 utterly unreliable. In four or five years you 
may have a nicely grown hedge 6 or 7 feet high, 
when along comes a sharp frost, and in a little 
while you will probably find three-quarters of 
your hedge is dying. This, of course, is a great 
drawback, and a very annoying one; as but for 
- this weakness, macrocarpa, on account of its very 
rapid growth, fine colour, and comparatively low 
' cost, would be an ideal plant for the purpose 
under consideration. 

The process of levelling the ground for a 
grass court is the same as for a “hard” court 
(see Hard Courts chapter) ; but for grass, drain- 
pipes should be laid in addition to the cinder 
bed, as it is hardly possible to have a grass court 
too dry. When the bed of the court is finished 
and levelled, preparatory to the cinders going 
on, channels are cut in it in which the drain- 
pipes are laid. A good plan is to have the main 
drain right down the centre of the court, length- 
ways. From this drain the subsidiary pipes 
branch out, herring-bone fashion, and reach 
to the side boundaries. These “* herring-bone ” 
drains should be 10 to 15 feet apart, according 
to the nature of your site, 7.e. whether it is 
naturally wet or dry ground. Of course, the 
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closer you have them together the greater the | 


drainage. The main centre drain should be | 


of 4-inch agricultural pipes; 24 inch will be. 
sufficient for the branch drains. The former, 


of course, starts shallow, with the first pipe just | 


flush with the surface of the bed at one end, 


and gradually, very gradually, falling to its outlet | 


at the other. In the same manner the “* herring- | 
bone ” pipes start flush at the sides and gradually | 
deepen until they meet the “main drain.” The ' 


channels must be carefully filled in with cinders | 


all round the pipes, care being taken that none 


of the pipes, where they touch one another, are | 


choked with clay or soil, but are surrounded 
with the cinders. 
The next process is to put down your cinder 


foundation to the depth of about 6 inches, in ' 


layers of about 2 inches or so at a time, each 


layer being thoroughly rolled and rammed until 
the final surface is firm, true, and level for the 


reception of the soil. The soil should be com- 


posed of good rich loam to the depth of 6 or 8 


inches. This, again, must go on in small layers, 


each one being most carefully trodden, rammed, 
and raked. The top layer of all (about an inch | 


thick), the finishing coat, as it were, should be | 
of the finest sifted soil, which, after its treading 
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and ramming, must be raked and re-raked, but 
lightly and delicately, until the whole surface of 
the court is as level as a billiard-table. Now, 
all is ready either for sowing or laying your turf. 
If you can get turf—really good, tough, fine turf— 
well, you are lucky, as it is an extremely difficult 
thing to lay hands on these days, besides being 
very expensive. The advantage of turfing over 
seeding is that you can use your court sooner, 
and also it is a rather more certain operation. 
If turf is laid down in September or October, 
which are the best months for that work, the 
court should be ready for play the following 
May ; but if your ground is raised entirely from 
seed—the best time to sow being from the middle 
of August to the middle of September—then 
the court will not be ready until the next May 
twelvemonths. If the sowing has been very 
successful, and produced an unusually thick mat 
of turf, it might be possible to use the court 
towards the end of the following summer, 7.e. 
from ten or eleven months from the date of 
sowing ; but care and judgment will be neces- 
sary if this is done, otherwise hard play may 
prove fatal to grass that has not been established 
a sufficient length of time. It must always be 
remembered that the wear and tear on a tennis 
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court is very great, and that, whilst a putting- 
green under similar conditions might possibly be 


used with impunity, it by no means follows that | 
a lawn-tennis court can be treated in the same | 


manner. 


Raising turf from seed has the advantage over | 
bought turf in that, providing the right kind of 


seed has been used, one should get a much better 


and purer article. The resultant grass should | 


be homogeneous on every part of the court. II. 


have seen some wonderful results in the way of 
turf raised from Messrs Carter 6 Co.'s special 
seed, and for choice 1 should always prefer this | 


method to turfing ; but, of course, it takes longer. | 


Naturally, like everything else in this world, 


if you wish for good results you must be pre- 


pared to take the necessary trouble and pains. 


Personally, I dislike spring sowing, as this 
climate of ours is much too uncertain, and prefer | 


about the last week in August. You are quite | 


safe then, provided you have a garden hose, so | 


that the ground can be watered in case of a spell 


of hot, dry weather. You can sow up to the 


end of September ; but it is not so safe, and I 


should advise getting your seed in by the middle 


of that month at the latest. 


Another advantage of sowing as opposed to 
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turfing is that it is much cheaper. Even the 
very best seed (which, in my opinion, is the only 
sort that should ever be used) will not cost you 


more than about 20 per court, whereas any 


decent turf would be at least three times as 


much. I do not propose to give instructions on 


the proper method of sowing a court, as they 


' would be merely a repetition of several exhaustive 


articles already published on the subject. 1 can 
recommend that excellent book, “ Lawns for 


Sports,” by Reginald Beale, F.L.S. 


If you decide to turf, insist that the turf 
supplied is cut into foot squares, and nof delivered 


in turves 3 feet long by 1 foot broad, rolled up 
like a jam roll! Also, that these foot squares 
are not more than 11 inches thick. 'To do the 


job really well, every turf, before being laid, 
should go through “the box.” This is a 
wooden frame open on one side, and of the 
dimensions of the required turf, the top of 
which (7.e. the grass side) is put in downwards, 
leaving the root side uppermost. The frame 
being 1% inches deep, the extra soil on the 
bottom of the turf is pared off by a large paring- 
knife until it is lush with the framework of the 
“box.” Thus, every turf is cut to precisely 
the same thickness before being laid. It is not 
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necessary to have the turves exactly 1% inches 


thick. Some people prefer them only 1 inch, 


| 


1] 


or 11 inches. This doesn't matter. But don't 


have them more than 13 inches. They don't 


root so well or so quickly. Great care must be 


exercised in laying the turf to see that it is put 


down as truly and evenly as possible. A neces- | 
sary adjunct is a basket alongside of you, filled | 


with fine, sifted soil, so that any little inequalities 
in the surface may be filled up as you proceed 
with the laying. It is astonishing what a 


beautiful job really clever groundsmen will turn 
out. When the centre court at Wimbledon | 
was re-laid last autumn—after the turf had all | 


been put down, and before it had been touched 


with the roller—it would have been difficult for | 
the uninitiated to believe it had not been | 
subjected to the attentions of this implement. 


So truly and so beautifully had the work been 


executed that an American, who saw the opera- 
tion in progress, remarked, “ Wall! I guess this 


ain't turf laying—it's paving! ” 
After your turf has been laid, leave it severely 


alone for four or five weeks, to allow the roots 
of the grass to take hold. Then roll it with a | 
light roller. After this, look carefully over the | 
court for inequalities, and where they exist, turn | 
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back the turf a little and put some fine soil 
underneath, as requisite ; replace and tread down. 
¡Keep the grass cut short all the winter; not 
quite as clean shaven as in the summer, but 
short. Some gardeners will try and persuade 
you that this is bad for the grass. Pay no heed 
whatever to their talk.  Either they know 
nothing about turf, or they want to avoid the 
trouble of mowing! An occasional rolling 


through the winter with a /¿ghf roller will do no 
harm. Towards the end of March or beginning 
of April, a heavy roller should be used, as you must 
now begin to get a “surface” on the turf before 
it dries up too much to take the roller properly. 
No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down for this 
rolling. It all depends on the weather. But 
the judicious use of the roller in the spring will 
make all the difference to the play of your court 
in the summer. A water-ballast roller 4 feet 
wide and about 2 feet in diameter, which 
weighs about 10 cwt. empty, is a very useful 
implement. When the court is dry it can be 
pulled by two men without undue exertion, and, 
when necessary, some of the family must be 
pressed into the service! If they want the 
pleasure of playing on a good court, the least 
they can do is to put in some “elbow grease ” 
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on their own! Half an hour or so two or three 
times a week will work wonders. After all, 
there is a great deal of satisfaction in seeing a 


court improve daily under your efforts, and it | 


isn't so much trouble. Not half as hard work 


as mowing. You can let the gardener do that! 


Once or twice (the latter for choice) during the | 
winter the court should be lightly top-dressed | 


with some fine sifted soil, which will be all the ' 


better if it has a little patent manure mixed with 
it. Anyof the leading seedsmen will supply you 


with this and also with instructions as to the : 


proportion of manure to soil. All weeds must 


be rooted out; and if holes are made in the pro- | 
cess (although, if carefully done, there should 


be no holes to speak of), they should be filled up 


with some soil and seed. All worms must be 


absolutely exterminated with one of the patent 


worm killers. 


A “Sarel” roller is a useful implement. It is | 


a wooden roller about three feet in length and a. 
foot in diameter, covered with short spikes, and 


looks like a cross between a porcupine and the 


barrel of a musical box! But it is a very good | 


thing for aerating the roots of the grass, and I 
strongly recommend it to your attention. 
Whilst you are about it, don't forget to make 
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your court long enough and wide enough. Of 
all the abominations, one of the worst is playing 
on a court where you are always in imminent 
danger of braining yourself against a wall one 
end, or breaking your neck down a bank the 
other. 124 feet by 66 feet is ample room. The 
minimum should be 120 feet by 60 feet. 1 will 
once more repeat the exact bearing, least it be 
forgotten—26” to the west of true north. This 


is the best orientation. 

At the end of the summer you will probably 
find the base lines need renovating. Unless you 
can throw up your court soon after the middle 
of August, it will not be much use sowzng them. 
As, if this is done /ate in September, it will only 
be time and money wasted, because the seed will 
have little or no chance to form a turf by the 
next spring. In any case, it is better to turf the 
base lines if you can possibly get hold of some 
good tough stuff. You can then use your court, 
is so desired, all through September, as October 
will be ample time for the re-turfing. 
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CHAPTER XV 
HARD COURTS 


TwENTY years ago there were few hard courts 


in England; and it was not until after 1908, in | 


which year the En "Tout Cas Co. of Leicester 
began to construct them in quantity, that the 


public at large also began to realise their many | 
advantages. Other makers soon sprang into 


existence, and in a year or two there were scores 


of courts where formerly there had been none. 


Of course, in Scotland a similar type of court 
had been in use for years, and, indeed, north of 


the Tweed most of the play was conducted on | 


this kind of surface. However, all things come 
in time. It had taken dear old England a cen- 
tury or two to really discover golf! 

I do not propose to go into minute details of 
the construction of hard courts, because most 
people, and 1 think wisely, when they want such 
a court, will go to some good firm who thor- 
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oughly understand this kind of work. Home- 
made courts are seldom a success, usually end in 
a great waste of time and money, and, finally, in 
the whole thing being pulled up and reconstructed 
in a proper manner by skilled experts. However, 
for those who are determined to have the home- 
made article, a few hints may not be out of 
place. As far as shelter, background, etc. are 
concerned, the same requirements apply as for 
grass courts. The orientation should also be 
the same, viz. N.N.W. and S.S.E.; for, on the 
whole, this is about the best bearing for all-the- 
year-round play. Having selected your site, with 
a careful eye for all the essentials, the first thing 
to do is to set about levelling it. Assuming, for 
example, the ground lengthways of the court has 
a two-feet drop, the quickest and easiest way 
will be to take a mean, and excavate a foot one 
end and build up a foot the other. Great care 
must be taken in the “building up” that the soil 
is put on in layers not exceeding three inches 
thick at a time, and that each of these layers 
is thoroughly rammed and trodden down solid 
before the next layer is put on. If this work is 
not done absolutely thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously, you will most certainly have sinkage and 
trouble with the court later on. When the 
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“bed” of the court has been got dead level, you 
must consider the matter of drainage. This is 
not easy. It is necessary to avoid overdraining a 


hard court; otherwise in dry weather the surface 


will kick up and become loose, and it will take 
far more watering and rolling than it should do 
to keep it in order. This is, of course, a serious 
consideration, more especially as most houses, for 
one reason or another, have a limited water- 
supply. Therefore, we must be very careful of 
overdraining our court. 

On the other hand, we certainly want to play 
as soon after heavy rain as possible, and not waste 
half the day watching the court dry! So, you see, 
the problem of draining is not such a simple one 
as it may appear. And this is where experience 
comes in, for it is impossible to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rule. 'The whole thing depends 
on locality, the nature of your site, and your 
subsoil. 

Speaking generally, it is better to underdrain 
than overdrain, because it can be more easily 
remedied. In nine cases out of ten you will 
find that drain-pipes are unnecessary, and that 
the 5 or 6 inches of engine cinders—which are 
the next thing to put down after the bed of 


your court is finished—will be all that is required 
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for drainage purposes. These cinders should be 


put on coarse at the bottom, and graded as you 


come to the top; the final coat, of say an inch 


or so in thickness, being finely sifted. These 


' Coatings, or layers, should be treated in the same 
manner as you treated the soil when making the 


| 


bed of your court, viz. not put on thicker than 
2 inches or so at a time, and each layer rammed, 
trodden, and then r0/led with a fairly heavy roller, 
and then retrued and brought to a level in any 


| places where there are inequalities. 


If all these numerous operations have been 


| properly carried out, you now ought to have 


what is practically a black ash court with a 


' perfectly level, firm surface, and all ready for 


the final top-dressing to be put down. 


Now comes the rub. Of what are you going 


to make your surface? You.can make it of 


several different materials—sand, gravel, burnt 


-_clay, slag, black ash, etc. But at this stage, if 


you are wise, you will call in a professional 


expert, and get him to finish it for you with 


whatever material you decide upon.  Personally, 


I think there is nothing yet discovered that is 

as good as burnt clay, which is practically the 

material out of which the En Tout Cas courts 

are made. This final coating is only about an 
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inch thick, but on it depends the whole success 
of your court. The clay must be burnt to a 
certain hardness ; neither too hard, so that it 
refuses to bind, nor too soft, so that it will revert 
to its original form. Also, there is great skill 
in the manner in which the different dressings 
in this inch are put on. To ensure success, all 
this, in my opinion, can only be properly carried 
out by an expert. 

Many people, when they have had a hard 
court built, appear to imagine there is nothing 
else to be done except to play onit! If so, they 
deceive themselves. To be at all satisfactory, 
hard courts of the porous variety need constant 
care and attention.  Frequent watering and 
rolling is essential, but beyond this there is not 
much to be alarmed about. An occasional fine 
top-dressing, once or twice a year at the outside, 
to bring the surface up to a good face again 
(generally in the spring, after the winter frosts 
have ““lifted” the court), and this is pretty 
well all. 


You must have a fair water-supply. With an. 


inch diameter hose-pipe and anything like a 
decent supply of water, you should be able to 
water a court in twenty minutes to half an hour 


comfortably. When playing in dry weather, 
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this will need doing every day play takes place ; 
but very often in our climate you will not have 
to water for weeks together—only roll. 

Now, whatever else you do, take my advice 
and get a proper roller for your court. Any 
extra money laid out in doing so will be saved 
over and over again in the course of a year or 
two. It is really amazing what extraordinary 
ideas people have on the subject of rollers and 
how astonishingly mean they can be over it. 1 
knew a man, a very rich man, who had a court 
built. Although there were half a dozen suit- 
able sites in his grounds, nothing would satisfy 
him but having it made in one particular spot, 
which necessitated half a hill side being cut 
away at a cost of several hundred pounds for 
excavating alone. He made light of this 
expense, which was totally: unnecessary and 
could have been avoided quite easily; but per- 
suade him to buy the proper type of roller, 1 
could not. The extra ten pounds or so involved 
he regarded as an absurd extravagance ! 

The rollers 1 recommend are the same as we 
use at the All England Club. They are the 
double cylinder ball-bearing type 36 inches by 
42 inches, weighing 7 cwt., and are specially 
made for the job by Messrs Barford é Perkins 
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of Peterborough. As they run on ball-bearings 
one man can pull them quite easily, and because 
of their width you can thoroughly roll a court in 
a quarter of an hour ; whereas, with the ordinary 
kind of roller it takes at least forty to forty-five 
minutes, and the work is not nearly so well 
done. I believe the price of these rollers now 
is about £ 17. 

There is nothing the average gardener fights 
so shy of as rolling a court, and, as a rule, the 
better your gardener the more he dislikes it. 
He grudges that hour or so he might otherwise 
have devoted to his beloved garden; but if he 
finds he can run over a court in a quarter of 
an hour without any particular exertion, he is 
much more likely to take an interest in it. 
The result is, your court will be kept in good 
order, also many hours of valuable time will be 
saved in the course of a year. 

With regard to marking out hard courts 1 
prefer lead tapes to any other form of marking 
Pve seen. 

There are no perfect hard courts at present 
—Hfar from it. But I am confident that one of 
these days some surface will be invented that 
is resilient, porous, durable. This surface will 
give the same type of bound as fast grass, and 
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will neither have the skid of too-polished wood 
or the “hang” of the ordinary hard court. 
There will be no expense of upkeep or renova- 
| tion, as no watering, rolling, top-dressing, or 
marking out will be required, for the lines will 
be part of the surface permanently let in. The 
colour will be dark green—the ideal colour for 
sighting the ball. Also, although the cost of 
such a court may be in the neighbourhood of 
£ 400 or so, and at first blush appear heavy, in 
reality it will be an economy, as not only will 
there be no charges for upkeep, but balls, rackets, 
and shoes will last far longer, for there will be 
no gritty surface to cut them; and, which is 
equally important, the strain and jar on one's feet 
and legs will be reduced to a minimum. — If this 
dream ever comes true, it will probably revolu- 
tionise lawn tennis, and may, in time, do away 
with grass courts altogether. 
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COVERED COURTS 


ThE construction of covered courts is largely a 
matter for the architect and builder. All the same, 
there are one or two points with regard to them 
it may be as well to bear in mind. Obviously, 
such courts are somewhat expensive luxuries, 
and itis to be presumed the private individual 
who contemplates erecting one is fairly well 
endowed with the goods of this world. Assum- 
ing this to be the case, I think it would be 
wise if he asks himself at the very outset what 
his real requirements are; in fact, what his 
irreducible minimum is in the way of dimen- 
sions, roof, and floor. These would seem to be 
the primary considerations on which to lay out 
money, rather than embellishments of a purely 
architectural nature. Of course, if he is in the 
fortunate position to afford the essentials of a 
really good court, as looked at from the player's 
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point of view, and at the same time to erect 
a really handsome building, there is nothing 
more to be said, as in this case he is unlikely 
to allow a couple of hundred pounds, more or 
less, to stand in the way of having a perfect 
court. 

Even the cheapest form of covered court is 
bound to be a fairly expensive article, if it is 
desired to have sufficient floor space (7.e. even 
the minimum 120 feet by 6o feet) for playing 
serious lawn tennis, ample height for lobbing, 
and, most important of all, the w%0/e of the roof 
glass. The difference in the light with a roof 
which is half glass and half wood (or some other 
opaque material) and one which is entirely 
_glazed is as the difference of chalk and cheese. 
The only court 1 have ever seen with an all- 
glass roof belonged to the late Lord Cavan. 
At one time 1 played a great deal at Lord 
-Cavan's, and often went straight from his place 
at Wheathampstead to have a game in some of 
the London courts. The contrast was so great, 
it seemed like going from daylight into a 
dungeon! The all-glass roof may be more 
expensive ; but for those who want a perfect 
light is well worth the extra money; and my 
advice is, don't allow any architect, however 
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eminent, to persuade you to the contrary. Of 
one thing I am certain, if you ever play under 
a roof such as Wheathampstead no other “ half-. 
and-half ” contraption would satisfy you in 
future. 

Flooring is a more difficult matter to decide | 
upon, as there are so many different kinds. 
Wooden floors seem to be the generally accepted 
idea, and some T've played on have been 
very good, others decidedly have not! The 
highly-polished variety is an abomination, and 


is not lawn tennis at all, as the ball skids offF | 


it to such a degree as to necessitate an entire | 


alteration of one's strokes and methods. It. 


may be a good game for those who like it; but 


a floor that is so totally dissimilar to even the 


fastest grass, or the ordinary “hard” court, 


as to need an entire revision of one's play, and 


takes at least three weeks” practice for a stranger | 


to get accustomed to, appears most undesirable, 


and something approaching a burlesque of lawn 
tennis. The wood should not be of too hard a 
nature, as hard woods are far more liable to take 


a high polish. Also, the black stain on the. 
floor, as it wears ofF by usage, should be renewed 


with sufficient frequency to prevent skidding.. 
If a floor is made of the right kind of wood 
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and kept in proper condition, the bound of the 
f ball is by no means bad, as it then approxi- 
mates to fast grass. Personally, if 1 possessed a 
] covered court I should be inclined to experi- 
ment with “ battleship linoleum,”” or some similar 
i material, laid over the wood. It may be of 
l interest to give the dimensions of Lord Cavan's 
F court. They were—126 feet long, 66 feet wide, 
Fhand 40 feet high. The walls (which were 
' constructed of sheet iron) and the floor were 
' stained a dull black. The latter was made of 
some kind of composition, rather like asphalt. 
| (The court had originally been intended for 
an open-air one, and it was not until the floor 
had been laid down that Lord Cavan decided to 
have it covered.) The bound was perfect, but, 
of course, had the usual drawbacks inherent to 


that type of floor—it was very tiring to the 
feet and legs, and persisted in ““ sweating ” after 
a sharp frost. 

I have been told by people E have played 
there, that in Montreal they have a covered court 
laid with an En-Tout-Cas floor, and that the 
latter is absolutely perfect. This may be so, as, 
a of course, indoors, a “ red” court would not be 
| exposed to the wind and weather, and the 
- surface no doubt could be worked up to a very 
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fine pitch of perfection, and kept in that con- | 
dition with comparative ease. Personally, I 


should prefer a floor of a really more permanent 


nature and one that required no watering or 
rolling whatever. Its low cost, however, is an 
advantage. | 
Probably the best floor of all would be rubber; | 
but, unfortunately, the price is so prohibitive as. 
to put it beyond the range of practical politics, | 
as, Il am afraid, it would not be far short of | 
thirteen or fourteen hundred pounds. But, fora 
rich man, it is certainly a tempting proposition. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MUSINGS AT RANDOM 


Times have changed and with them the venue of 
the Championship Meeting, and it is only human 
nature for many of us old players to regret that 
this is so. The ground in the Worple Road 
was so saturated with delightful associations and 
reminiscences. One has only to shut one's eyes 
for a moment to see on the Old Centre Court, 
as in a moving picture, the great players and 
personalities of the past; it is little effort to 
call them to the mind's eye. The giant figure of 
Lawford in his striped, tight-fitting jersey and 
knickerbockers. Sir Victor Brooke, the first 
person, 1 think, to introduce to lawn tennis the 
long, white, blanket coat, of whom the Fitz- 
william bard, parodying Macaulay, wrote :— 
« Next comes Sir Victor Brooke 
In large white coat and heather-mixture hose ; 
The courts kpow well the long, stern swell 


Who wears such striking clothes,” 
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Willie and Ernest Renshaw, the former im- 


maculate in his appearance and neatness, as he 
ever was; the latter with his fair moustache | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and good-humoured face burnt to the colour of | 
mahogany. Chipp, Harry Grove, Taylor, | 


Barlow, Hamilton, Ernest Browne, and a host 


of others; all of them personalities. But 
there, it doesn't do to “reminiss” too much. | 
Also, we could not help the change; it was 


forced on us by public demand. After all, 


perhaps, it is not to be so greatly deplored. It. 


is at least a tribute to the enormous popularity 
of the game we are all so fond of and that 
many of us have worked so hard for. The 
Old Ground was naturally far more homely 


and intimate, but it had its drawbacks from | 


the player's point of view. The noise of 


the trains was deafening to people on the 
terrace bordering the railway, so much so 
that it was often impossible to hear what 
the umpire said; and, what was far more 
serious, the sun was almost right down the 
court in the afternoon. 1 was once apologising 
for this to our Australian friend, Norman 
Brookes : 

“Hush!” said he, “don't say anything; I 
like it!”  Seeing my amazed face, he added : 
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““ Why, certainly, it's an advantage to me; P'm 
a left-hander! ” 

Then it began to dawn on me what he was 
driving at. Looking from the bad end in the 
early afternoon the sun was not directly down 
the court but about twenty degrees to one's right. 
Brookes, being a left-hander, when serving, 
didn't look at it (the sun) at all, but a long way 
to the left ; whereas the right-handed server got 
the full glare bang in his eyes! Very cunning! 
but, anyhow, we couldn't have shifted it! 

Talking of this I am often asked, What is the 
orientation of the courts at the New Wimble- 
don? The answer is N.N.W. and S.S.E. This 
is the best compass-bearing for afternoon play at 
midsummer with British summer time in force. 
The sun a ccicnty directly across the court 


about 3.30 p.m. But, quite apart from the sun, 


the light at the New Ground is much better in 


other respects, especially for the volleyer. The 
backgrounds of the centre court are 14 feet 
high, against 5 feet, and Ó feet 6 inches, at the 
Old Ground. The consequence is, one has a 
clear sight of the ball where formerly one was 
always losing it in the variegated dresses of the 
spectators. This may seem a small point, but it 


is a very important one. It is as impossible for 
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lawn-tennis players to give of their best under 
bad conditions of light and court, as it would 
be for Smith or Inman to play the marvellous 
billiards they do “on a cloth untrue, with a 
twisted cue and elliptical billiard balls.” From 
this alone I feel sure that in future we shall see 
even better play and fewer strokes mishit than 
we have in the past. 

Lawn tennis has always suffered, at all events 
as far as tournaments are concerned, from bad 
conditions. This is only natural, as it is most 
difficult for the ordinary tournament to ensure 
having good courts. "The wear and tear of club 
play on most grounds prior to their meeting is 
so great that it is almost impossible for the 
groundsmen to keep the courts in the condition 
they should be for an important tournament. 
Some clubs are fortunate in having grounds of 
sufficient size to admit of several courts being 
specially reserved. Then, again, the expense 
of proper upkeep is enormous and beyond the 
resources of most lawn-tennis clubs, which 
generally have a hard job to make both ends 
meet. Very often, even when the courts are 
good, along comes the rain, the tournament has 
to be got through somehow or other, and the 
result is the ground is more or less ruined 
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for the time being. Unfortunately, there is no 
means of avoiding this except by having covers, 
as at Wimbledon, for the principal courts, 
which is financially out of the question. But 
still a great deal can and should be done by 
““ elbow grease” and the more frequent use of 
the mowing machine and the heavy roller. 
This latter instrument is always a difficulty. 
Unless a club has a ground staff of at least three 
or four men it cannot be manipulated by hand 
power, and even then takes a great deal of time. 
A horse, unless he is thoroughly accustomed to 
the job, and well and properly “booted,” is 
apt to do almost as much harm as good. The 
only alternative is, as is always the case, the 
expensive one, namely, the motor roller. Here, 
again, finance obtrudes itself. I say expensive, 
because the initial cost of such a roller is heavy, 
something in the neighbourhood of £250 to 
£3o00; but, on the other hand, they are very 
cheap to run and so well made that the repair 
bill is practically 22/. We had our first motor - 
roller at the All England Club about 1910, and, 
until this year, never spent a penny on it for 
repairs, etc., and even then a thorough over- 
haul was only about £g. It has the further 
advantages over a horse of costing nothing when 
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in its stable and of doing its work infinitely 
better and quicker. ' My advice to all clubs is to 
get a motor roller if they can possibly run to it. 
_Tt is curious how different persons are 
affected by different places. One golfer will 
have a preference for Sandwich, and will always 
play a better game there than anywhere else ; 
another for St Andrews or Westward Ho! 
It is the same at cricket, and assuredly so at 
lawn tennis. Personally, 1 could never play 
well in the Old Centre Court, because 1 could 
never see to volley. But in practice in the 
morning, when the sun was across the court 
and there were no spectators at the ends to 
lose the ball in, it was the easiest court in 
the world. A. W. Gore was exactly the 
reverse; 1 should think he was at least 315 
better on the “Centre” tha ' anywhere else, 
Then, of course, he was nop) a volleyer; and 
whilst the light didn't affect him, it very 
much affected the unfortunate mortal who 
was trying to volley his terrific swipes. 
Thinking again of the Old Centre Court, 
other wonderful matches of the past im- 
mediately crowd into one's memory. Gore 
and Roper Barrett in their tremendous effort 
for the Davis Cup against Norman Brookes 
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and Wilding in 1907, when two sets down 
they won the next three; the last at 13-11! 
Brookes himself in his final with H. L. 
Doherty in 1905, unsuccessful that time, but 
a grim fighter giving no quarter, and assuredly 
asking none. The same player, nine seasons 
later, in the Black Year, when he was so 
nearly beaten by the German, O. Froitzheim, 
but pulled through, grim as ever, and then 


. defeated Wilding three sets to love in the 
- Challenge Round. Who also, that saw it, will 


ever forget that brilliant Double between the 
Frenchmen and the Germans, Gobert and 


- Decugis v. Rahe and H. Kleinschroth ?  Surely 


the prettiest and most fascinating Double 
to watch that was .ever played on the 
historic court! Wilding's great match with 
M'“Loughlin in 1913, when for one more 
year he saved the Championship from the 


- clutches of the American invader. 


Then the mind leaps back once more to 
the old days. And now it is Lawford in his 
terrific annual battles with W. Renshaw ; 
never quite succeeding, but coming back 
again and again, year after year. A great 
player and a great fighter, almost as grim 


and quite as determined as Norman Brookes 
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himself. Then the last impression. A breathless 
day and an equally breathless crowd, when 
the silence in the rallies almost got on one's 
nerves; Their Majesties, themselves as keenly 
interested as any of their subjects—France 1. 
England; and as their representatives, two 
ladies. A wonderful match, my masters; the 
like of which even you youngsters may never 
see again. (However incredible it may sound, 
it is nevertheless a fact that several ladies, and 
men, grew so excited they could not stand it, 
and had to leave their seats and go right 
away from the match altogether.) 

Again the scene changes, and we are at 
Eastbourne. A gale is blowing, and Miss B. 
Langrishe (one of the three beautiful and 


charming sisters of that name) is struggling | 
against it on No. 1 court. In those days, 


through some weird freak of fashion, it was 
decreed that even young ladies should wear 


a considerable amount of hair in addition to. 


that with which a bountiful nature had sup- 
plied them. Knowing full well Miss B.'s 


happy-go-lucky casualness, 1 suspect this adjunct | 
to beauty was none too secure. Anyhow, the 


wind blew, and presently, to the immense 


amusement of the gallery, “it” fell off in the ' 
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middle of a rally. B., not the least discon- 
certed, finished the rest; then picking it up, 
as one would a mouse by the tail, deposited 
1t with the umpire for safe keeping; and 
merely remarking, “Shure, and it's a wonder 
1t doesn't blow yer real hair off,” went on 
with the game as if nothing had happened! 
No book about lawn tennis would be com- 
plete without some reference to the twin 
brothers, E. R. and C. G. Allen. At their 
best they were a very fine Doubles pair, and 
took a lot of beating. Their low volleying, 
indeed, was unique. “E. R.” also ranked 
high as a Singles player. In addition to this, 
they were the best umpires in the lawn-tennis 
community, and always very good-natured in 
undertaking this tiresome and thankless job. 
In their younger days their resemblance to 
one another was remarkable, and it took me 
quite a long time to “learn” them; even 
then I was never sure. One always felt they 
ought to have “Dum” and “Dee” plainly 
marked on their collars, like the brothers in 
Lewis Carroll's famous story. All sorts of yarns 
are told of their sayings and doings, as they 
had a peculiar vein of humour all their own; 
and if at any tournament where they were 
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playing you heard roars of laughter coming 
from the spectators, you could safely lay odds ' 
the Allens were engaged on that particular 
court. I only wish 1 could remember one-tenth | 
of the stories in connection with them. Some 


years ago one of them, 1 forget which, but we 
will call him C. G., was playing a very big 
and very fat man in the handicap Singles. 


C. G.'s opponent by no means belonged to the | 


aristocracy, but somehow or other had managed 
to get a title bestowed on him by a certain 
Foreign Power. Of this title he was inordin- 


ately proud, and the whole affair was a stand- | 
ing joke in the lawn-tennis world. Now 


Allen had been knocked out of the open Singles, 


and was therefore all the more eager to win 


the handicap, in which he had been rather 
“let in.” Unfortunately for him, “the Baron ” 
was even more “let in,” as C. G., to his utter 
disgust, soon began to realise in his attempt 


to give impossible odds. There was quite a | 


large gallery looking on, and my friend, Clem | 


Cazalet, happening to come up, asked C. G. 
how he was doing. “Oh!”  wailed Allen 


(they always «waled out their complaints on | 


those sort of occasions), “ I can't play against 
the bloated aristocracy ! ” 
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For some years there has been a great dearth 
of first-class talent in this country. Why this 
should be the case is very difficult to understand. 
Some people blame the war; but that finished 
five years ago, and boys who were fourteen or 
fifteen at the Armistice are now young men 
of nineteen or twenty, and ought to be budding 
champions by this time, if ever. Besides, look 
at France. They were at least as hard hit as 
England, and yet they have half a dozen or so 
young players, obviously of the highest promise, 
any of whom may develop into a champion. 
Moreover, it is probable that for every one 
person who plays lawn tennis in France there 
are twenty in England. Again, take Australia, 
with a population less than London; yet 
look at the players they turn out. Neither 
can it be laid at the door of the dearth of 
hard courts”” in this country. There are now 
- hundreds of clubs with hard courts throughout 
the length and breadth of the British Isles, so 
- that cock won't fight. Thirty years ago, when 
there wasn't a tenth part of the lawn tennis 
there is at present, we had (Ireland and England 
together) half a score of players all of the highest 
rank. Now we can't seem to turn out one. 
- It really is very inexplicable. Of course, one 
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knows there is the old argument about public 
schools, and I quite admit and agree that if 
and when they take up the game seriously it 
will make an enormous difference, and we shall 
probably get back our lost supremacy. On the 
other hand, this doesn't explain matters, as 
thirty years ago it was not played in public 
schools any more than it is now. In my 
opinion, the present insane craze for tourna- 
ment play, which is so prevalent in both sexes, 
is largely responsible for the mediocre form 


shown by nearly all British players of this | 
decade. How they can escape boredom, or 


staleness, or both combined, if they do escape, 


with the inevitable deterioration in their game 
entailed thereby, is utterly beyond my ken. 
One picks up the paper and reads an account 


by some eminent correspondent of “Jangled 


nerves on the Riviera,” and one wonders how 
the poor things can be anything but “jangled,” 
considering their owners have been playing for 
ten or twelve weeks on end without any inter= | 
mission whatever, and that in one of the most | 


trying and exciting climates in the world. A 


few weeks afterwards the whole performance, | 
minus the climate, is more or less repeated in 


England ; and so it goes on with lamentable 
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results. How can people hope to improve if 
they are always doing this sort of thing? No 
time at all is given to serious practice, which— 
no matter what the game may be—is the only 
way to really strengthen your weak points. If 
you are always playing public matches and 
nothing else, you are always out to win, and 
always using your best strokes as much as you 
possibly can and avoiding your weak ones like 
the plague. "Tournaments in reason, combined 
with proper practice, are the best things in the 
world for one's game, but the very worst as 
indulged in to excess by many young players 
nowadays. 

The remedies then for this present phase 
of mediocrity would seem to be: (1) Our 
young players of both sexes turning their 
attention more to practice, the serious study 
of individual strokes, and the tactics of the 
game generally. They should examine them- 
selves for their weak points, and then set 
about those weak points with the firm 
determination to eliminate them. It may or 


: may not be so amusing as playing in tourna- 


ment after tournament, but at least I am 
—convinced of one thing, it will bring its own 


reward. (2) Public schools taking up and 
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teaching the game in earnest. These are the | 


two things required; then l firmly believe it 


will not be long before we once again turn 
out players of the stamp of the Renshaws, 


the Dohertys, and Pim. 


I remember a curious match that was 
played at Cannes many, many years ago. | 
The actors in the comedy were W. C. Taylor | 
and James Dwight (who won the American | 
Doubles Championship five times in partner- 
ship with R. D. Sears). Now each of these | 
players affected to think lightly of the prowess | 
of the other in a Single. If you asked Taylor | 
what he thought of Dwight, the reply would | 


be: “Dwight? Can't play at all; give him | 


15 any day.” Whilst, if you questioned 
Dwight as to Taylor”s powers, he would say : 
Taylor? Wall, I guess I can give Taylor 


+15, and make rings round him.” So, after 


a little deep-laid and nefarious plotting on the 
part of some of us, they were egged on to 
play a match, or rather matches, wherein each 


in turn gave the other 415, for five louis a. 


match. The result was very funny. Both 


men were in such a blue funk of losing 


when in receipt of the points, that the givers | 


of the odds actually won in each case! 
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Talking of James Dwight reminds me that 
he and Miss Bingley (afterwards Mrs Hillyard) 
were the first pair to make things very warm 
for the then undefeated couple, W. Renshaw 
and Miss Bracewell. This was in 1886. 
About that date, or the previous year, W. 
Renshaw used to stay right back in a Mixed, 
and it was not until Dwight had tried the 
experiment, with success, of going to the net 
and leaving his lady to look after the back of 
the court that everyone adopted this formation. 
Actually J. R. Deykin and Miss Maud Watson 
were the first combination to beat “W.” and 
Miss Bracewell, which feat they accomplished 
at Edgbaston in 1886. The match was the 
best of five sets. (It also may be noted that in 
those days there were several big tournaments 

where the “best of five” was played in the 
final of the Ladies” Singles.) Dwight was a 
very short man, and the first time he tried 
dodging about at the net with Miss Bingley 
at the back, kept apologising to her for 
obstructing her view. A general titter went 
round the audience when Miss Bingley naively 
remarked, “ Oh, it's quite all right, thank you! 
I can see over your head!” 

Perhaps the best pair ever known in Mixed 
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Doubles is that fine combination, Miss Ryan 
and R. Lycett. It might, of course, be | 
possible to link up some famous player with | 
Mlle Lenglen and beat them. On the other 
hand, it might not! But I'm not thinking | 


of “scratch pairs,” only of couples who have 
played regularly together and are a recognised 
combination; such as Mahony and Miss 


Cooper, Cazalet and Miss Robb, Smith and 


Miss Martin, Smith and Miss E. W. Thomson, | 


F. Riseley and Miss Douglass, H. L. Doherty 


and Mrs Sterry, J. C. Parke and Mrs Larcombe, | 
Norman Brookes and Mrs Hillyard. But 1 
doubt if any of these would have beaten | 


Lycett and Miss Ryan. Besides her fine record 
in “Mixed,” Miss Ryan, in my humble 


opinion, is the best player in Ladies Doubles 


since lawn tennis was invented. 


Again the years roll back, and 1 am in. 
South Africa with R. F. Doherty, W. V.. 
Eaves, and Lionel Escombe (the All England 
Club Team which toured that country during | 
the winter of 1908-1909). It was a wonderful | 


experience, but we were far too short-handed 
and it was far too hard work. One seemed 
to spend one's time either in a train or. on a 


tennis court, and in the intervals being received 
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by the Mayor and Corporation of every town- 
ship we came to, with the inevitable speeches ; 
which latter performance, as Captain of the 
team, fell to my lot, worse luck! Whilst most 
of it is a little blurred with the lapse of 
years, certain features and happenings stand out 
as clear cut as the kopjes in the Karoo them- 
selves: R. F.'s wonderful play at Johannesburg, 


when the rest of us, at an altitude of 6000 feet, 


could do nothing with the ball except hit it 


out! To Reggie it appeared to make little 


or no difference. For the Master, as usual, 
all courts and conditions were as child's play. 
His health was very bad; the altitude was 
too much for his heart and lungs; but, to the 
everlasting astonishment of the Johannesburgers, 
he beat them all equally easily and impartially, 
and without appearing to move or unduly 
exerting himself. 

A dash to the Victoria Falls with the 
« Doctor,” leaving Escombe to look after R. F. 
(who had been seriously ill) at Jo'burg. Matches 
at Salisbury and Bulawayo en route. Back south 
again, and a forty-mile motor drive across country 


to visit the Premier Diamond Mine, on a day 


when the air was like a blast furnace, and one 
drove in one's shirt sleeves at thirty miles an hour 
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hospitality we were shown was remarkable; 
even the young princes themselves inviting us 
to their country house, and putting their motor 
cars at our disposal.  Indeed, this hospitality 
may have been an extenuating circumstance for 
our somewhat poor display on the tennis courts, 
for we were badly beaten. Our hosts insisted 
upon our seeing all the sights, and keeping us 
up till the early hours of the morning, and there 
was no getting out of it. Berlin in those days 
was indeed a gay city; feverishly so, with an 
almost forced gaiety, as 1t seemed to me. 
Another thing that struck one was the astonish- 
ing hours the inhabitants appeared to keep. At 
two in the morning the town was still lighted 
up, trams and other vehicles still running full 
blast, and the streets almost as crowded as if it 
had been nine o'clock in the evening. When 
do these people sleep ? was the question 1 asked 
myself and others. But to this day it has 
remained a mystery. 

Driving through the suburbs at sixty or 
seventy miles an hour in some of the royal cars 
(for these there was no speed limit) is another 
impression which sticks. 1 must confess it 
fairly “ put the wind up” me. Had I been at 
the wheel myself it might not have felt so bad 
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(except possibly to the other unfortunate occu- 
pants of the car). But being driven by a stranger 
at this speed was quite a different matter, and 
decidedly unpleasant. The streets were certainly 
fine broad thoroughfares, with very little traffic; 
but there were curves and by-roads, and if 
anything /ad come out of those by-roads at 
an inopportune moment, Heaven help them 
and us! 

The last night of our visit there was a great 
banquet in our honour at which the princes 
and many other high dignitaries were present. 
We were given souvenirs, and many speeches 
were made and nice things said; but what im- 
pressed, and depressed, me most was something, 
just a little something, that fell from the lips of 
a certain high official who sat next to me. Il 
had made some polite and fatuous remark, at 
the same time in all sincerity, anent the im- 
portance of a good understanding between 
Germany and England, and expressed the pious 
"hope that war between them would always be 
out of the question. Now, much good wine 
had circulated, and that freely, which may or 
- may not have had its effect in a certain loosening 
of the official tongue. At all events, his reply 
staggered me. It was almost brutal in its 
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bluntness, and the way it-was said also quite 
unmistakable. 

“ Ach, yes,” said he, “ that is all very well for 
you English. You have everything ; but we, we 
also want things, and we must have them.” 

Well, I thought, of all the 

Somehow, I didn't enjoy the rest of that 


evening. The lights didn't appear so bright; 
the wine didn't taste so good; the whole 
thing seemed a mockery. He meant War, there 
was no doubt about that; and war as soon as 
they were ready. 1 said as much when telling 
the story to our team that night, and we dis- 
cussed and argued about it in the train going 
home the next day. - Curiously enough, Stoward 
had a book with him we were reading: its 
title I forget, but it was by Norman Angel, and 
it sought to prove that all war for some time 
past, while disastrous to both sides, had been even 
more so for the victors than the vanquished. 

A return match was played with the Turnier 
Club that same year, on July gth and 1oth, at 
Wimbledon, in which the Germans, some of 
whom were playing on grass for the first time, 
were badly beaten, and we took our revenge for 
the Berlin defeat. This time we were playing 
eight a side. The teams were: Germany— 
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O. Froitzheim, G. K. Logie, R. Kleinschroth, 
C. Bergmann, F. W. Rahe, H. Kleinschroth, 
O. von Muller, and O. Kreuzer. All England— 
A. F. Wilding, S. N. Doust, G. W. Hillyard, 
A. E. Beamish, R. B. Powell, F. G. Lowe, and 
M. J. G. Ritchie. We won all the Singles 
matches and four of the Doubles. The result 
being 12 matches to 4 in our favour. 

Time, early spring, 1916; place, a naval 
station in the north of Scotland. Telephone 
rings. 

““ Iron Duke wants you, sir ; hold on, please.” 

“* Hullo! is that you, Hillyard ? ” 

Ves.sico” 

““ Halsey speaking.” 

“Yes, sir.” (Sir Lionel Halsey, who was then 
Captain of the Fleet.) 

“The Commander-in-Chief wishes to see 
you” (1 wondered for the moment what Pd 
done; however, the next words were  re- 
assuring), “and wants you to lunch on board 
the 1. D. to-morrow.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Ho, ho, thought 1 to myself, thaf's a bit of 
luck! A jolly interesting lunch, 1 bet, and a 
“ day oft” anyway. 

It was an interesting lunch in more ways than 
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one. Sometimes you heard things on board the 
Iron Duke, if you were good. I heard several 
things, but “that's: another story.” At the 
moment the principal thing that concerned me 
was lawn-tennis courts. It was like this: A 
short time previously there had been an action 
between a Clan Line steamer, the Clan MacTavish, 
and the notorious German raider, Moewe. Of 
course, the unfortunate “Clan ” boat with her 
one little gun hadn't a dog's chance with the 
heavily-armed raider. But her captain, Oliver, 
was a man in whose vocabulary the word sur- 
render was missing. He fought his ship to the 
last, and she went down, on fire, with her colours 
flying and her gun still firing! As fine a thing 
in lts way as even Sir Richard Grenville's 
immortal action in the Revenge, and one more 
addition to the long list of the heroic deeds 
of the mercantile marine during the war. It 
afterwards transpired she had actually succeeded 
in killing seven of the Moewe's crew. Not bad 
work, in the circumstances, for an almost 
unarmed merchantman! 1 am also glad to say 
that the captain was picked up all right, although, 
of course, a prisoner. 

Well, Sir Charles Cayzer (Lady Jellicoe's 
father), head of the Clan Line, was so pleased 
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with the way his ship had distinguished herself 


that he wished to give something as a memorial 
to commemorate the action, and asked Lady 
Jellicoe if she could suggest anything. “Yes,” 
said Lady Jellicoe, “a lawn-tennis ground at 
Invergordon for the officers of the Grand Fleet. 
It is badly needed ; they have so little to amuse 
them when they come into that base for a rest.” 
Sir Charles was delighted with the idea, as he 
was terribly keen about the Grand Fleet, and 
wrote out a cheque on the spot ; also, like the 
wise business man he was, made it for double 
the amount Lady Jellicoe had suggested ! 

The “C.-in-C.” explained the position, and 
asked me the best way to set about making the 
courts (which were, of course, in that climate to 
be of the “hard ” variety), and whether 1 would 
like to take on the job. Needless to remark, my 
answer did not require much consideration, and 
I was duly established *“O.C. Courts.” Then 
began the hunt for a suitable site, which was 
not very easy to find. However, after one or 
two failures we got a nice piece of ground on 
the Invergordon Castle estate. 1 also got busy 
with plans and estimates, aided and abetted by 
the executive officer of my ship, Commander 
F. S, Rising, whose invaluable assistance was 
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freely given all through the: picture. Ashes we 
could get in plenty from the Squadron in harbour ; 
but commanders of: battleships are sometimes 
irascible persons, and more so in war time, and 
it took a little wheedling and diplomacy on 
occasion, especially as they couldn't understand 
why I wanted such a devil of a lot of ashes! 
Naturally, as the ashes cost nothing, 1 took jolly 
good care the courís were not stinted; and I 
should think they had the best foundations of 
any courts in the kingdom.  Commanders may 
grumble, it is their inalienable privilege, but in 
reality they were all very keen sportsmen and 
played the game properly ; with the result that 
I got my ashes. However, there were trials 
and tribulations even in that undertaking, as the 
ashes came ashore in huge unwieldy lighters, 
holding goodness knows how many tons. Some- 
times gales suddenly sprang up, a thing not 
unknown in those parts in winter, then some- 
thing of this sort would happen: Signal boy 
would appear in my cabin with a signal from 
the officer of the day to this effect: “One of 
your d d lighters has broken adrift, and is 
trying to ram half the battleships in the harbour; 
you'd better geta move on.” (Slight exaggeration 
this. 1 also noticed they were always my lighters 
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on these occasions.) 1 did “get a move on,” 
and by and by, after much cursing, the erring 
lighter was captured and secured. Not always 
an easy job with a nasty wind and sea; but it 
was all great fun, and very interesting, and kept 
one from thinking of things which, at times, 
would hardly bear thinking of. Also, everyone 
was so ready to help, and made the work so easy. 
From the “C.-in-C.” downwards, one and all 
were as keen as mustard. "With such men at 
one's back it was child”s play, and in about three 
months we had five of the best hard courts I've 
ever played on, surrounded with a 10-foot boarded 
fence, and small pavilion complete. A great 
boon they proved; and whenever a Squadron 
or Flotilla of Destroyers was in harbour, were 
crowded with officers. 1 understand they are 
still in good order, and much appreciated when 
any part of the Fleet happens to be paying a visit 
to Invergordon. 

In the old days there was a custom or a 
certain etiquette, call it what you will, that 
when the Champion, or Lady Champion, went 
to a tournament at which there were no com- 
petitors of quite their class, they made a volun- 
tary concession of owe 15 if they entered in the 
Open Singles. Also, I have known that famous 
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referee, the late B. C. Evelegh, when two crack 
players of either sex had come to a meeting 
where it was a certainty for them if they played 
together, say: “Look here, you can't play 
together ; you must split up!” And it was so. 
I can't help thinking that, generally speaking, 
players in those days seemed more jealous of the 
reputation of the game, more fearful of any 
taint of pot-hunting, than is sometimes the 
case at present. Anyhow, a warning can do 
no harm ; and, however it may be in Singles, 
there is at least a great deal to be said for 
Evelegh's method in extreme cases in Doubles. 
For it can be no fun whatever to win when it 
is a dead certainty, and, moreover, is boring to 
a degree for the spectators. 

What of the future of the game? There 
appear to be two distinct dangers—too many 
competitions and over-legislation. What with 
several tournaments in every week of the season, 
Davis Cup Matches, Olympic Games, County 
Matches, and Club Matches, there would seem 
to be no time whatever for that serious practice 
which is so essential for improvement. 

The Davis Cup International Match is an 
excellent thing ; but, for all that, it is open to 
question whether it would not be still better 
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for the game and everyone concerned if it were 
a bi-annual instead of an annual event. Inter- 
club and inter-county matches are also excellent, 
and certainly make for the good of lawn tennis, 
but the number of tournaments should be strictly 
limited. As for lawn tennis in conjunction 
with the Olympic Games, the whole thing is 
an incongruous farce. As well have Olympic 
cricket and Olympic golf. It is difficult to 
believe that either the public or the players 
can treat the matter seriously or care two. 
straws about it. Why it is wanted, or tolerated, 
when we already have the International Davis 
Cup Match, is beyond my comprehension. The 
trend in all modern civilisation seems towards 
over-legislation, and lawn tennis hardly escapes 
this blight. 1 can only hope that the ruling 
body of the game will see to it that things are 
not carried too far. The regulations governing 
amateurism and professionalism at lawn tennis 
are strict enough in all conscience, and quite 
rightly so; but to many people, of whom 1 am 
one, it appears time to draw the line when it 
is seriously proposed to bar any journalist from 
playing in a tournament of which he or she is 
writing an account for the Press. For the game 
itself I have no fears. Its manifold advantages 
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are so great and so obvious as to need no 
recapitulation. In its fifty years or so of 
existence it has slowly but surely worked its 
way upwards and outwards, through prejudice 
and ignorance, until it has spread to all parts 
of the civilised world; and the greatest tribute 
that can be paid to it is the fact that, in this 
year of grace 1924 there are no less than 
twenty-three nations challenging for the Inter- 
national Cup—America, the holders, making 
the twenty-fourth ! 


* For there is neither East nor West, border, nor breed, 
nor birth, 
When two strong men come face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the earth.” 


RuDyarD KIPLING. 
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